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These and similar words mean something when they come with multiplied frequency from best 
teachers in all parts of the country. We are constantly getting letters telling us that Maury’s 
Geographies, upon actual trial in the school room, prove themselves to be model books ; “grand 
works ;” “admirable text books;” “none better ;” “ charming and profitable ;” “their value is in- 
calculable;” ‘‘do not ask for better books;” “a pleasure to teach them;” “the most attractive of 
all Geographies;” “a more fascinating volume than Maury’s Physical I never opened;” “ these 
Geographies charm the general reader, and children study them with delight.” 

Extracts like these might be given to fill many pages. Without disparaging other good books, we 
wouldsay to all teachers who have not seen Maury’s New Geographies that we think it will pay you 
to look into them. We willsend specimens anywhere on receipt of the following prices, and if not 
liked, the books may be returned to us, and we will return your money : 


“ Blementary,” for beginners, : - $ .54 cents 
“Manual,” for general use, . 1.28 
“Revised Physical,” for students in Natural Science, 1.20 
“ Wall Maps,” for use and reference in schools (set of eight), 1000 
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Anderson’s Popular School History of the U. S, 


The last edition brings the narrative to the death of General Grant, and contains 
the last ten years’ 


Examination Questions in U. S, History 


Used by the Regents of University of the State of New York, and by the 
two colleges connected with the public school system of the City of New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, N, Y. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, i. i. SMITH, N. E. Agent, 
151 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 24 Franklin St., 
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Sheldon’s Graded Examples in 
Arithmetic. 

Olney’s Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Geometry. New L£dition. 

Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric, 

Wayland & Chapin’s Political 
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Patterson’s Grammar. 
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REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4, Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


USE DIXONS PENCILS, 
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New ENGLAND JourNnaL or Epucarion, 
And send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. 
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MICROSCOPES, 
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orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 
they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety. or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com- 


and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 
Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 

/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25ru Sr., N. Y. 
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CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Sireet, Boston, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. (7 
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Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. RISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
627 cow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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For the relief and cure of all dis: ases 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels, the value of Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills cannot be overestimated. ‘This 
remedy is also unrivaled in curing 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic affections. 


For keeping the Stomach, Bowels, 
and Liver in good working order, I have 
never found any medicine equal to 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. I always use 
this remedy when occasion requires, — 
Randolph Morse, Lynchburg, Va. 


About five years since, my son became 
a cripple from Rheumatism. His joints 
and imbs were drawn out of shape by 
the excruciating pain, and his general 
health was very much impaired. Medi- 
cines did not reach his case until he 
commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, three 
boxes of which cured him. He is now 
as free from the complaint as if he had 
never had it, and his distorted limbs 
have recovered their shape and pliancy, 
— William White, Lebanon, Pa. 

After suffering, for months, from dis- 
orders of the Stomach and Liver, I took 
Ayer’s Pills. Three boxes cured me. — 
A. J. Pickthall, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared iH Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


—6 CENTS.— 


Send six cents to, 0. PERRY, 114 
& 116 Wabash Ave., Chicago, for a 
copy of 


‘*The Booksellers’ Assistant and 
Librarians’ Guide.’”’ 


It is the best classified descriptive catalogue of 
Standard Miscellaneous Books, suitable for public and 
private libraries, ever published in this country. 
The “ LipBARIANS’ GUIDE” directs you at once, by 
its subject classification, to any department you may 
desire to look up. It is invaluable to Teachers, Libra- 
rians, and Library Committees, doing for them tbe ar- 
duous taek of searching the various publishers’ cata- 
logues, and enablivg them to find what they want 
almost instantly. 
Booksellers’ Assistant and Librarians 
Guide” will be sent postpaid to any book-buyer or 
library committee on receipt of 6 cents. 

If you have any new, shop-worn, or second-hand 
School Books to exchange, send for school-book cat- 
alogue and terms of exchange, 


Cc. O. PERRY, 114 & 116 Wabash Ave., Cur0aGco. 


HARRIS, ROCERS CoO., 


Boom 4, 36 Bromificid St., Boston, 


SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


Ss. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 

We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lessonsin Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s iad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 
EAOHERS contemplating a charge 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also re! a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OUB SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 


Send for our catalogue; or betier, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CO, 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Fe® SALE. 


THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF TAE 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
HELD AT 


SARATOGA, JULY, 1885. 
WITH THE 


OFFICERS, MEMBERS, AND COMMITTEES 
FOR THE YEAR 1885-5. 
120 PAGES, OCTAVO, IN PAPER COVERS. 
PRIOE, 50 CENTS. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Agents Wanted. 


The N. 8. F. ** 


GREEABLE ano [DROFITABLE 
Out-door Employment # For Teachers. 


LIBERAL PAY- 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


637 
AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 
for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets, Belts, 
Brushes, etc, Large advertising, sales 
& profits guaranteed, no risk in outlit. Only respectable 


wanted. Pall Mall Electric Ass'a, 
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THE QUINCY SCHOOL REUNION (BOSTON). 


(January, 1886.) 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, JR. 


Once more the school-bell calls the boys, 
And, though the ranks are thinner, 
We quick respond, perhaps, because 
It summons us to dinner. 


Don’t call the roll, omit the form, 
The absent names will pain us ; 

We don’t forget,—our hearts are warm, 
And memories sustain us. 


Let’s see what fellows heed the call, 
Who rallies at the table. 

Bless me! who are these strangers all ? 

* Is this the age of fable ? 


Or is it but a joke ? Pray tell 
Why have these men intruded ? 

I came to see the boys: what spell 
Upon their head has brooded ? 


Ah! there is one I recognize 
By his familiar features, 

But that occasions no st ona 
He was among the teachers. 


We had a drawing toward him then, 
Like flock unto its pastor ; 

Irreverently we called him ‘* Ben,’’!— 
He was the drawing-master. 


And Mr. Philbrick,—at the name 
What memories rise and mingle! 

I hear his stern command, and, shame! 
My outstretched palms will tingle. 


We bear no grudge; we know that boys 
Get wisdom seldom early ; 

They must work off their steam and noise, 
And, jackass-like, are surly. 


But his persistent kindness true, 
Remembers every scholar ; 

Ile gave us Franklin medals, too, 
Large as a cart-wheel dollar. 


I keep mine in an upper drawer. 
Its ribbon blue and faded ; 

Ghost of a past which, o’er and o’er, 
Is in my boys paraded. 


At sight of it the years revive, 
That yielded childish pleasure ; 

Again tops spin, once more hoops drive, 
And marbles are a treasure. 


The marbles,—well I recollect, 
As transient as a rocket, 

In school-time, how, with fine effect, 
The teacher scooped my pocket. 


The Common, where we hockey played, 
With free admission ticket, 

Allowed within its pleasant shade 
Our foot-ball and our cricket. 


The horse-cars Tremont street ne’er lined, 
And made their daily fusses ; 

It was our luck to ‘‘ eut behind ”’ 
The good old omnibuses. 


Then Briggs was in the Governor’s chair, 
And Webster was the lion, 

And John P, Bigelow was Mayor, 
Where now sits Hugh O’ Brien. 


The Back Bay, where we used to swim 
And have our miles of skating, 

Is filled with nabobs to the brim, 
And mansions fascinating. 


The world is topsy-turvy now, 
It’s time to drop the curtain ; 
Though Boston keeps its head, I trow, 
It’s lost its Neck for certain. 


Whatever luck the future brings, 
Whate’er the present offers, 

The past, at least, securely clings, 
Imprisoned in our coffers. 


And spacious are they, for they hold 
With valued goods and trifles, 

The Quiney School, with frame of gold, 
In air that nothing stifles. 


The teachers, bless ’em,—now we know 
Their trials and their trouble ; 

Time, long withhold your final blow, 
And smooth their path from stubble. 


To our most honored, absent guest,” 
Our sympathies are tendered ; 
ng may he live and long be blest, 
O friend and teacher blended. 


Putnam, who presided at the . 
brick.” 


(2) Hon, John D, Phil 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


ALLIANCE is trying the no-recess plan. Our recollec- 
tion of boyhood experiences in a village school with no 
recess is too vivid to permit us to look with much favor 
on this feature of the “ new education.” —Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


Anotuer Derinition.—Is therea “ New Education ” ? 
Yes. Does it mean “ New Methods”? No. 

What does it mean?’ It means inter-communication 
among the teachers, school officers, and the people. 

Is that all it means? Yes; but that is a great deal. 
This inter-communication shows each teacher what the 
educational world is doing It shows him the many 
methods which other people employ.—S. W. Jour. of Ed. 


ANOTHER BOY,—this time at Portland, Me.,—has shot 
himself rather than go to school. Parents will yet find 
that a good stick is worth a dozen revolvers about the 
house. It is always loaded, but never goes off unex- 
pectedly, and never misses what it is sent after. Few 
boys would try to beat their brains out with it, while in 
the hands of an honest-hearted parent it might be em- 
ployed to inculeate lessons of patience and submission.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


SoUNDNEss IN KNoOWLEDGE.—It is well for every one 
who desires to attain a perfect economy of time to make 
a list of the different pursuits to which he has devoted 
himself, and to put a note opposite to each of them indi- 
eating the degree of its unsoundness, with as little self-de- 
lusion as may be. After having done this, he may easily 
ascertain in how many of these pursuits a sufficient degree 
of soundness is attainable for him; and when this has 
been decided, he may at once effect a great saving by a 
total renunciation of the rest.—P. G. Hamerton: “ Intel- 
lectunl Life.” 


Excusrs.—Relating to the subject of excuses from par- 
ents in the interest of children: we think the superin- 
tendent may require from the parent or guardian a proper 
excuse for the absence. Now a proper excuse is one that 
will satisfy the teacher that the pupil was absent or tardy 
with the knowledge and consent of the parent or by his 
direction. It is not necessary that the excuse should state 
the business or duty required, but, if as follows, should be 
satisfactory: ‘ Please excuse my son for absence,” and 
signed by parent or guardian.—J. W. Akers, State Supt. 
Pub. Inst., Iowa. 


Women As Scuoot Direcrors.—Every school board 
should have at least one intelligent woman in it, and there 
is no reason why an equal number of our directors should 
not be women. They would do much to elevate the stand- 
ard and aims of the direction of our public schools, and, 
as they are ineligible to the higher political offices, they 
would be free from the temptation to sacrifice educational 
interests to ambition, as is common amongst men. Of 
course women do not “set up the boys ” at the precinct 
saloons; they do not yell around the primaries; they do 
not organize ballot thieves, nor do they run with the ma- 
chines; but every citizen who has a daughter to educate 
should feel the necessity of intelligent fidelity and refine- 
ment in the management of our public schools.—Phila- 
delphia Times. 

TALKING vs. TEACHING.—Talking to pupils as a means 
of instruction in elementary schools has been widely and 
vigorously denounced. Nevertheless, it is rare to find a 
teacher who can resist the desire to exhibit her knowl- 
edge, and can wait patiently for an idea to grow in the 
minds of her pupils. The zealous teacher is likely to feel 
that a lesson comprehending little matter, and that pre- 
sented in such a way as to leave time and opportunity for 
the action of each individual mind, is a waste of time. 
Thus too often the remote end of mental development, and 
a cultivation of the power to gain real knowledge, is sac- 
rificed to the teacher’s present desire for brilliancy of 


effect. Between talking and teaching there is .a differ- 


ence as great as between the burning of a sky-rocket, 
which dazzles for a moment and as quickly disappears, 
leaving no trace behind, and the lighting of a fuse, which 
burns slowly into the powder, kindling a flame that may 
open a mine of untold wealth.—R. 


FREEDOM WHERE IT BELONGS. 


BY 8. S. PARR, 
DePauw University Normal School, Indiana. 


A contemporary of Tur JourRNAL has a screed ona 
man of straw which it set up for the purpose of knocking 
down. It quotes from some Saint Paul, but neglects to 
say whether it is the great apostle to the Gentiles or the 
capital of Minnesota. Its quotation is: 

“A great defect in our educational system is the re- 
pression of teachers. They are held down by statutes and 
restricted by school-boards and trustees, so that no opportu- 
nity is given for the development of individuality in teach- 
ers, and consequently there is no chance to develop indi- 
viduality in the pupil. The school law introduces too 
much method into the school-room,”’ ete. ete. 

The few sentences given are a fair sample of the 
quarter of a column of quotation. As might be expected, 
the paper in question winds up with anindorsement: “ It 
is just what the has been preaching for years.” 
Yes, this last is right! Such stuff is * preaching,” or 
something else, for it is not anything of sense relating to 
schools. The animus of the quotation and the remark 
about the # preaching’ is too plain to need reading be- 
tween the lines. It ts a loud attempt to pat teachers, as 
a class, on the back to get their patronage. 

Teachers have all the liberty they can profitably use. 
Persons whose average term of service is less than three 
years must, as a rule, be tyros, and hence, incapable of 
exercising great freedom intelligently. No convention of 
superintendents convenes without considering how the 
standard of scholarship can be raised. City school-boards 
all over the country have instituted normal schools to 
better the scholarship of those who must be accepted by 
them as teachers. Every State in the Union holds teach- 
ers’ institutes for the avowed purpose of improving prac- 
tical knowledge and scholaiship. And yet, forsooth, we 
are told that these self-determining units are “ repressed ” 
and cannot assert their individuality! The writer of the 
editorial comment knows well enough that the freedom 
enjoyed by teachers is entirely commensurate with their 
knowledge, experience, and skill. ‘The bovine in the china- 
shop is a fair example of liberty and individuality without 
knowledge. Teachers are given freedom wherever they 
show an ability to use it. Some teachers are doubtless 
trammeled by system and red-tape fastened on them by a 
boss, or an incompetent, in the superintendent’s office. 
But they are the exceptions, and their slavery is the sign 
of the incompetence that is sought to be remedied by reg- 
ulation. 

As to this so-called individuality,—what is it? Evi- 
dently the writer of the quoted paragraph regards indi- 
viduality as the right and power to follow one’s own sweet 
will and to do everything differently from everybody else. 
This may be cow-boy individuality, but it certainly is not 
civilized, professional individuality. Individuality in a 
profession is the absorption of the best common (common 
in that it is possessed by all) knowledge of the class to 
which the profession belongs, and the free application of 
this to the art which is conditioned by the common knowl- 
edge. The highest individuality of the teacher is found 
in absorbing the best stock of knowledge common to good 
teachers, and so mastering it that its application is made 
with ease and without that constraint which arises from 
partially-mastered knowing and doing. The charge that 
the law trammels method is without foundation. So far as 
the writer knows, not a single State has a statute in any 
way interfering with the teacher’s method or want of 


method. ‘ 
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The Battle Ax of Freedom mistakes. It does not 
mean individuality at all, but idiosyneracy,—a sickly 
striving after the possession of a large corner of charac- 
ter (rather, want of it) which the person does not divide 
with any one else. The cow-boy, dude, and fool are the 
best examples of such individuality. Certainly, not only 
do we not want any of it in the school-room, but the func- 
tion, the chief office, of the school is to pare off idiosyn- 
cracies, and turn the idiosyncratic savage into a civilized 
individual,—one minus all these lower forms of self-asser- 
tion and plus the higher. 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


There is no other condition in school-teaching upon which 
so much hinges as the physical well-being of the teacher. 
This, perhaps, is a trite statement, but it is nevertheless 
astonishingly true, as those who have passed from frail 
health to perfect vigor, or the reverse, will testify. 

When we are well,—when the blood circulates freely, 
and every organ in the body is in good working order,— 
what a luxury it is to live! How replete with interest our 
work is! what fine results we secure! and how many 
lively encouragements come to us! "Tis then that our 
belief in God and goodness is strong. The dark problems 
of evil do not menace so hopelessly,—there is an answer 
for them all. We have such a sympathy with nature, the 
very sky and earth seem friends. And in the joy of con- 
scious usefulness and in kinship with the objects about us, 
how often in spirit, if not in fact, do we stretch out joyful 
hands, saying with Miss Jewett’s ‘Country Doctor,” 
“ My God, I thank thee for my future ! ” 

But there is a reverse picture. By some imprudence 
we fall ill. The delicate internal machinery gets out of 
order, and the whole system feels the shock. How 
quickly does the mental and spiritual nature suffer! We 
feel cross and blue ; difficulties become insurmountable ; 
the bright and hopeful dies out,—and how tragic, how un- 
bearable seems daily living! Very small actions from our 
pupils assume a gravity entirely disproportionate. We 
become irritable ; frown and scold; the children suffer, 
and in their turn fret and fuss. When school is out, the 
small ones go home tired and ruffled, while the teacher 
stays, perhaps, to wonder if she hasn’t mistaken her call- 
ing, and to mull over the cheerful prospect of everything 
going to rack and ruin. 

A physician once attended a patient who was suffering 
from a severe fit of indigestion. He found the mind of 
the man in as great a chaos as his stomach. ‘“ Doctor,” 
said the poor fellow, “I am wretched. The face of my 
Saviour is hidden from me. What shall Ido?” “Oh, 
well,” said the dear old doctor, easily, “ don’t worry ; it’s 
there ; it’s there, fast enough. Got covered up, perhaps, as 
the sun does ; but it’s there, all right. A few hours after, 
when the patient had been relieved, the doctor said, 
“Well, D , how about the face of Christ now?” 
“Clear and shining as the day,” was the enthusiastic an- 
swer; “ you were right, doctor.” “ And the matter with 
you, sir, was your stomach,” was the sly rejoinder. 


If we carefully examine our mental states, we shall find 
that they rise or fall, become large and noble, or belittling 
and cramped, as the body remains healthy and vigorous, or 
enfeebled and abnormal. 

It is a comparatively easy thing to keep well; so easy, in 
fact, that hundreds will not see it. We have faith in the 
doctors, and expect that a drug will effect what we were 
too indolent to do by studying and following the simplest 
laws of health. Like the faithless generation of which 
Christ speaks, we demand a sign, and will not follow the 
clear light which God gives to every man for his guidance. 
What are, then, some of the simplest rules, the following 
of which will secure the perfect action of mind and body 
we so desire ? 

1. The Matter of Exercise. ‘The teacher should coun- 
teract in every possible way the deadening effects of her 
shut-in, school-room life. There is nothing equal to a 
good, brisk walk of two or three miles,—more, even,— 
in the open air. There are two times in the day when 
this is especially beneficial,—in the morning, before school, 
after a light breakfast, and before supper or dinner at 


night. 
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weariness and languor steals over us we want to stay in 
the house, curled up in some easy chair. But this is a 
dangerous thing to do; this is the time of all times when 
we ought to be out of doors exercising vigorously. What 
if it does tire us? It will be a healthy weariness, from 
which we may soon recover, and which is far preferable 
to that nerve-weariness which drives all hope of rest far 
away. 

Riding and driving are good exercise, but hardly to be 
compared with walking. Let the teacher practice walk- 
ing suitably dressed, and with thick soled boots. Begin- 
ning with a short distance and gradually increasing it, 
even those delicate in body may finally be able to accom- 
plish, very readily, half a dozen miles on a stretch, with 
short and frequent rests. 

The writer was one of thirteen persons, during the last 
summer, who enjoyed a hundred-and-twenty-mile tramp 
through the White Mountain region. Of course there 
were tired and sore feet, many times, as well as other 
minor discomforts ; but every member of the party gained 
through that experience so much health and enjoyment 
that walking in all weathers has ceased to be a bug-bear. 

Our English friends are far ahead of us in this respect. 
Would it not be well to follow suit? We may not be able 
to join the Appalachian Club, but we can form clubs of 
our own,—clubs of one, if it need be. 

Along with the matter of walking comes that of other 
forms of physical exercise. Walking develops the lower 
part of the body much more than the upper. Some form 
of light gymnastics is necessary to strengthen the chest 
and arms. Dumb-bells or wands will accomplish this. 
Better still, Dr. Forrest’s “ Home Exercises.” This is 
simply a number of weights fastened to a rope running 
over a pully, with handles attached. With this arrange- 
ment all the movements of lifting, pulling in and out, the 
‘ swimming stroke,” ete., can be easily practiced. Twenty 
minutes with this, twice a day, will produce a wonderful 
effect for good. This exercise is especially good on 
stormy days when walking must be omitted. 

Much more might be said on the question of exercise. 
It is not only a good thing, but a vital necessity, if the 
individual would be well. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPUY. 


ad BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE. 


V{L.—THE STUDY OF MAPS. 


How would a man, free to choose his own method, 
study the geography of a township five miles square / 
Evidently by direct observation. He would trace out 
the boundaries, find the springs, follow the water-courses, 
the hills, andthe valleys, locate the forests, villages, and 
isolated buildings, and take note of minerals, vegetation, 
and productions. This would be an original, first-hand 
study, and would furnish the fullest and freshest know]l- 
edge that he could in any way acquire. This is, in fact, 
the way in which all original geographical study is done, 
and all real knowledge of the surface of the earth ob- 
tained. 

Suppose, again, that the man, for any reason, cannot 
study the township in this way, but is shut up to a colored 
map and a written description,—what then? Evidently 
he will make the map and the description take the place 
of a personal survey, as far as possible. He will trace out 
on the map, boundaries, water-courses, hills, and valleys, 
and locate forests, and villages ,just as though he were 
studying nature. In his imagination, the pictured repre- 
sentations of things become real and substantial things. 
Not only so, his imagination will fill in a multitude of 
things that can be represented only imperfectly, or not at 
all, on paper. Toa certain extent, the written descrip- 
tion must supplement the map ; but he will not be content 
to take the description for more than necessary. Ina 
large sense, the map will stand to him in the room of nat- 
ure; the township itself will be ideally present to his 
mind. And this is just the way that a State or country 
should be represented in a geography studied in school. 

Here it should be said that the maps found in school 
geographies are not well adapted, in one particular, to the 
case for which they are intended. The geography-maker 
rarely gives us more than two maps, and often only one 
map, of the same portion of the earth’s surface, State, na- 
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tion, or country. I am indebted to an excellent teacher 
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for the suggestion that often it would be well to have 
series of such maps, constructed on the principle of devel. 
opment. Were this suggestion carried out we should 
have, say in the case of North America, first a map show- 
ing the form of the continent; next a map showing form 
and the mountain systems; then a map adding to these 
elements the river systems; and, finally, a map showing 
the political divisions. In case of the political divisions, 
British Possessions, the United States, or one of the groups 
of States, the minor political divisions, and the railroads 
would be added. When it is attempted to exhibit on one 
map all the natural, political, and industrial facts concern- 
ing New England or France, as usually presented in maps, 
the map-maker’s main desire being color, the total effect 
is exceedingly bewildering to the mind of a child. It 
would be well for the author of the school geography to 
borrow a hint from the author of the physiology. The 
latter gives the student, first, a cut showing the bare hu- 
man skeleton ; then he adds in successive cuts the various 
systems,—the muscular, the circulatory, the respiratory, 
the nerves, ete., until the body is complete. ‘The student 
who has studied the whole series of cuts is able to 
see, by the power of abstraction, any of these systems in 
the human form. Similarly the trained student can see 
in the masses of color making up the most elaborate map, 
the mountain system of the country presented ; or the 
river system, but the grammar-school pupil is not equal to 
the effort. To a very great extent, however, the teacher 
who is skillful with the crayon can remedy,the defect. 
But the theme of this paper is the study of maps, and 
not making maps. 

The teacher should see to it that the pupil goes about 
his work in the right way; she must teach the pupil how 
to study a map. She will not allow the pupil to pick 
out the map questions one by one, and then turn to the 
map for answers to be memorized ; in fact, the map ques- 
tions in a well-prepared geography are, for the most part, 
guides to intelligent map-study, and the teacher who is 
content to have her pupils proceed by the question-and- 
answer method does them a great wrong. She will rather 
put before thém a map, say of Ohio, and lead them to 
study it. She will say, “ Children, we are going to study 
this map. It is a picture or representation of the surface 
of Ohio. We are going to see what we can find here. 
Trace out these boundaries; notice the direction in which 
they run; notice the States that surround Ohio, and the 
order in which they come; the relation in which they 
stand to each other ; see, too, the rivers that separate Ohio 
in part from other States, and from what States ; observe 
any other body of water that may touch the State, and 
where. Now, children, turn your eyes away from the 
map, and think of Ohio as placed in the midst of these 
States and bodies of water. What is north of Ohio’ 
what east ? what south? and what west?” 

Having thus led the children to grasp the environment 
of Ohio, the teacher will next lead them within the bound- 
aries of the State. The pupils should ‘now be called upon 
to study the form of the State, and its size. Its size as 
compared with the surrounding States should be observed, 
not indeed in statistics of square miles, but as measured 
by the eye: relative map size. Breadth should be com- 
pared with length. She will, in a similar way, lead them 
to study the water-shed that separates the waters flowing 
north to the lake from those flowing south to the river, 
causing them to observe in what part of the State it is 
found, and in what direction it runs. Then she will have 
them study, in the same way, the water-sheds that run at 
right angles to this one, forming the basins of the streams 
that flow into the Ohio and into Lake Erie. This study 
of water-sheds will lead to two general conceptions ; two 
planes sloping from the great “ divide,” one north to the 
lake and one south to the river ; and each of these as cut 
by ridges running nearly at angles with the “ divide.” 

The way now being open, the teacher proceeds with the 
study of the rivers. Sbe says; “Children, we are going 
to see what rivers we can find, and where they are. You 
see that some of them run to the lake, some to the Ohio 
river. This enables us to divide them into groups oF 
“systems.” Now we will take them up one by one, be- 
ginning in the northeastern part of the State. What is the 
name of the first one? In what part of the State does it 
rise? In what general direction does it flow? Where 
does it empty?” Then the second will be taken up in 


the same way, then-the third, and soon. Then the rivers 
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of the southern system will be similarly studied. Next 
will come the cities, care being taken to locate them cor- 
rectly as respects the part of the State that they are in, 
and the rivers that they are on, if any. Then a few great 
lines of railroad should be studied, the pupil observing the 
general direction in which they run and the leading cities 
which they connect. A few principal counties should be 
ted,—as Hamilton, Franklin, and Cuyahoga. 
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PANTOMIME IN THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


EVA D. KELLOGG. 


Once upon a time a sore throat made us speechless for 
three days, and we learned what pantomime, with chalk 
and blackboard, could do with a class of children in the 
school-room. While we would not prescribe a sore throat 
for the whole teaching fraternity, it seems sometimes, that 
nothing else but a speechless condition will ever stop the 
incessant talk, talk of teachers. Nothing strikes us as so 
interminable, inexcusable, and well nigh incurable, as we 
go from place to place in school-visiting, as this continu- 
ous talk of the teachers. We saw this recently in a most 
aggravated form. A lesson in number was given, con- 
ducted upon an admirable plan, but it all summed up as a 
brilliant recitation by the teacher, while the unemployed 
children lounged upon the number-table, played with the 
blocks, and said “ Yes’m,” with now and then a numer- 
ical result, at such intervals as would give the teacher 
time to get breath to resume the monologue. Her man- 
ner was full of that indescribable something we call mag- 
netism, and she had such a clear, concise idea of what she 
wanted to say and how she wanted to do, and did it so 
attractively, that we actually lost all thought of the chil- 
dren; and when she turned to them for their verification 
and indorsement it was a little unpleasant interruption, 
and we were conscious of wishing she wouldn’t stop her 
current of thought to bother with the little folks, who be- 
came only a necessary annex to the main exhibition of 
what she knew about number. What she, or any other 
teacher knew, about teaching number was the thing we 
wanted to see; and not how she had studied or compre- 
hended the underlying principles, as indispensable as that 
would be. All that would have been better illustrated 
by her actual work with the children. 


BY MRS. 


It needs more moral courage to stand still and keep 
still and wait for the child to think it out, in the pres- 
ence of visitors, than most teachers possess. What will 
visitors think of sucha recitation ? is the uppermost thought 
in the teacher’s mind ; and we all sympathize with her, 
too. We grant that the mass of thoughtless visitors will 
criticise and condemn ‘ny such deliberation as “a poor 
recitation,” never appreciating that the very effort to 
draw out that dull child constitutes the highest teaching 
skill. But there is where the bravery should come in, on 
the teacher’s part. The school is not for the visitors but 
for the children. When shall we ever realize that our 
schools are for the children, and that they must be recog- 
nized as something else than objects to be strung together 
tohang a theory on? If the training teachers all over 
the country could succeed in impressing upon their out- 
going pupils that skillful teaching is bringing out the 
children with as little exhibition of one’s self as possible, 
and that the highest courage is needed to wait, for the 
child to see ; watching all the time to translate every 
changing look in the eye and every indicating motion that 
tells of the thought-process going forward, so as to say or 
do the right thing to help atthe right moment ;—if young 
teachers could be brought to see that doing this in the 
presence of visitors, whether they understand and appre- 
ciate or not, simply because it is the child’s right and 
must not be infringed upon, then they would go forth 
from their training work elevated to a consciousness of 
duty and courage to do it that would be the most hopeful 
outlook for our educational future. We speak of visitors 
Particularly, because we believe there is a great deal more 
letting the children work when the teacher is alone. But 
even then they are smothered under the load of talk by 
which the teacher kills them with well-meant kindness. 
And this is why we advocate pantomime in the school- 
room. Do we ever realize how tired the children must 
become of our voices, and how the cessation of them will 
invariably arrest their attention ? 
We recently tried an experiment in the pantomimic art 


with a class of youngest children with such success that 
we would like to suggest it to any teacher not too much 
in love with her own voice to try it. After teaching all 
the processes with any number, we took the numeral 
frame, with big balls, and after sending a class of eight- 
een or twenty to the board, turned every face toward us 
with a quiet signal, and silently manipulated the balls to 
illustrate some processes learned. The children saw, 
turned like a click of machinery to give their illustration 
upon the board ; and so on till any process with any num- 
ber was shown, and a long column was completed. The 
perfect silence in the room, the half mystery of it all, and 
the appeal to the children for their interpretation, proved 
one of the most exciting and enjoyable lessons of the day. 
Does some one say that this does not teach language ? 
Oh, but that comes later, when the errors are looked after 
and the silent movements of the balls are repeated to test 
their work. 

Teachers seem to have no comprehension of the benefit 
of silent motion in the school-room. It can be brought 
into everything, with a soothing effect “to heal the blows 
of sound.” The entire movements of the school-room, in 
marching, calisthenics, and going to and from classes 
(where music is not to be had), could be immeasurably 
improved, in the pleasant effects, by the absence of the 
everlasting “ one, two, three”’ of the teacher and her ac- 
companying drum-major movements. She has no idea, 
in her earnestness, of the absurd presentation she makes 
of herself, or realizes that a low pencil-tap is worth the 
whole of it. 

We have just heard a true story over which we have 
not done laughing yet. A country professor, in discuss- 
ing the correctness of some word, said to his class, lean- 
ing forward with great earnestness with a hand on each 
knee, “‘ Girls, that is not right. There is no such word 
as that in the whole vic-a-bul’-a-ry of language.” 

Teachers, let us shorten our “ v6c-a-bul’-a-ry,” and take 
to pantomime in its stead. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 


Michelet on Education.—The great French historian, Michelet 
(1798—1874), while he never wrote any educational work, has left 
a treasure of educational maxims in his papers which are embod- 
ied in the book Ma Jeunesse, which his widow compiled and pub- 


lished after his death. It contains a touching description of a 
childhood and youth spent in want and renunciation, but also the 
example of an undaunted will and greatness of mind which rose su- 
perior to all misfortune and the frowns of fate. There is no sys- 
tematie pedagogical doctrine in this posthumous work, but enough 
views which might forma basis for one. The philosophic principle 
is that of Rousseau: Man is good by nature. The aim of educa- 
tion is action. But such action should have a proper aim; namely, 
justice. Optimism and freedom are the principles of education ; 
they, and justice, are also the basis of the State. 

Michelet was an enthusiastic believer in Froebel’s doctrines, and 
held that education should begin at the earliest age, and should 
have the development of the physical powers of the child for its 
first starting-point. 

In regard to moral education, Michelet believed in two funda- 
mental principles,—love of nature and love of country,—which were 
to form part of the child’s religion. Intellectual education, on the 
other hand, must guard against over-burdening the child with 
work at too early an age, and try to develop his faculties harmoni- 
ously, so that his knowledge may grow into an organic and living 
whole. Not scholarship isthe chief aim of education but creative 
or productive activity,-and in this his doctrine resembles that of 
Froebel. (See Erziehung der Gegenwart, No. 11.) 


Drawing and Thinking. — Dr. Crichton-Browne, in his Bir- 
mingham address on ‘‘ Mind and Mausele,’’ says: Carlyle 
once said to Woolner, ‘‘I am sure it would have been better for 


me to have been taught to draw when a boy, even than 
to read.” Without admitting that as to Carlyle, who cer- 
tainly did very well on the training he got, he would main- 
tain that every boy, no matter what his social position or prospects, 
should be taught a handicraft of some kind, and that all girls should 
be taught to use their fingers nimbly. Clearness and precision of 
thought would come with the manual skill. It would be, more- 
over, a boon and a preservative of mental health to studious brain- 
workers and anxious business men to have an interesting occupation 
to which to turn. Then there was an inspiritment and dignity 
about productive and constructive labor that mere exercise, as such, 
could never attain. ‘‘ When once we begin at all to understand,”’ 
said Ruskin, ‘‘ the handling of any great executor, such as that of 
any of the three greater Venetians, of Corregio, of Turner, the awe 
of it is something greater than can be felt for the most stupendous 
natural seenery. For the creator of such a system, as a high hu- 
man intelligence, endowed with its ineffably perfect instruments of 
eye and hand, is a far more appalling manifestation of infinite 
power than the making of seas and mountains.’’—The School- 


master, Eng. 


— Curious are the transactions of modern science. Old sail-cloths 
are used extensively for making the paper for Oxford Bibles, 
‘* There are huge piles of this old material,” say the Leisure Hour. 
‘‘ vathered in here after battling with breezes in all the seas under 
heaven. They come in here to be torn into shreds, and beaten into 


pulp, and bleached, drawn out into beautiful white sheets, to be 


presently printed on, wafted off again to all the ends of the/earth, 
—certainly rather a quaint and curious metamorphosis,”’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HOW TO TEACH NUMBER UP TO 10.—(IL) 


(Report of a committee appointed to draw up the conclusions of the Pri- 
mary Teachers of Milwaukee relative to certain questions appertaining to 
the teaching of Primary Arithmetic.) 


2. “ At what stage in the instruction should figures be 
first used by both pupils and teacher?” 

The figure representing the number should be taught as 
soon as the conception of it has been developed objectively, 
except in cases where the pupils are very young and im- 
mature. In such cases short vertical lines may be used to 
represent the ones of the group. Later, teach the figure 
by showing the children the convenience of using a single 
character to represent the vertical lines. 

3. What should be the nature and order of the opera- 
tions if objects only are used at first? What if both ob- 
jects and figures are used simultaneously ? 

The Grube Method presents too many difficulties at 
once to the child. His mind is apt to become confused in 
dealing with the four operations together, especially if the 
four operations with the figures and signs are required. 

Teach up to number 10 by numbering the groups of 
objects, and then teach addition and subtraction. The 
two operations must be taught as Grube indicates, using 
figures and signs. While at work upon this the children 
map be prepared for the work that is to follow by the use 
of such questions as these: How many 2’s in 4,—in 6? 
How many 3’s in6,—in 9? How many 1’s in 7? ete.; 
dealing with equal factors only. No written expression 
of such work must be required. When this has been 
done, take up multiplication and division in connection 
with addition and subtraction according to Grube, until 


the number 10 has been thoroughly mastered. 
When pupils seem too young to take the figures imme- 


diately, the class may take this work orally; later, with 
the representation. 


WORK IN ELEMENTARY 
LANGUAGE. 


ARNOLD. 


A PLAN OF 


BY SARAH L. 


The plan of work adopted in any class must depend 
upon the end in view,—as must the methods pursued. If 
a knowledge of the “ classification, derivation, and various 
modifications of words” is the result to be gained, a 
course of parsing is indispensable ; if the command of lan- 
guage and the ability to write and speak the best English 
is our aim, the plan of work must be very different. 

Of the various rules and definitions we have so dili- 
gently studied in our pursuit of the art of expression, few 
exert any influence upon our speech. Can any one have 
made a better choice of adverbs for having learned that 
they are divided into five classes,—adverbs of time, cause, 
place, manner, and degree ? Why not adopt in language 
the rule we are beginning to apply in arithmetic, and 
teach only the principles we need to use? Instead of in- 
venting a long list of rules and inflections for a language 
that has no grammar, why not teach the essentials alone, 
and use the time gained by wise omission in studying the 
language itself ? 

Fluent and correct expression should be the object 
sought in language-teaching. Fluent expression implies 
a command of words that gives ease in speaking and writ- 
ing. Correct expression depends upon the knowledge 
and use of the few important principles of technical gram- 
mar. Language-lessons naturally divide themselves into : 

1. Lessons whose object is easy expression in writing. 

2. Lessons whose object is fluent expression in teaching. 

3. Lessons whose object is a knowledge of the forms 
and uses of words in sentences. 

Here is a plan used with a class of children in one of 
the lower grammar grades. The lessons have these ob 
jects in view: 

( Letter- writing. 


Monday : ( Drill in naming parts of speech. 

Thursday : of a sentence 
Friday : | Reviews, 
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To show how the plan is carried out, I give the schedule 
of a week’s work. 

Monday, Jan. 11.—(Direction to class); “Write a 
letter to a friend who has sent you a pair of skates. 
Thank him for them, and tell him how they fitted you when 
you used them, and where you skated.” 

The grammar drill consisted in naming the parts of 
speech in a paragraph the class had been reading. 

Tuesday, Jan. 12.—The fable of the Ant and the 
Grasshopper was read to the class, and they reproduced 
it in writing. We talked about the use of capitals, spell- 
ing, and arrangement of sentences, and the meaning of the 
fable, with its purpose. 

Grammar drill: A list of nouns ending in y was writ- 
ten upon the board, and the class wrote the correct plurals. 

Wednesday, Jan. 13.—The verses entitled “ Little 
Brown Hands” were the subject of the lesson. We 
talked of the expressions found in the lines, and the pict- 
ures suggested by them. The boys had much to tell of 
driving cows ; and the girls made bright pictures of “ the 
long, shady lane,” which they fancied bordered with 
alders and wild roses, and crossing a shallow brook. 
There was no dearth of expression. 

Thursday, Jan. 14.—The class copied and committed 
to memory these verses from Adelaide Proctor’s “ One 
by One”: 


** One by one thy duties wait thee ; 
Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee,— 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


** One by one thy griefs shall meet thee ; 
Do not fear an armed band ; 
One shall fade as others greet thee,— 
Shadows passing through the land.”’ 

They spoke of the use of “thy” and “thee”; of the 
meaning of * elate ”; of the use of the accent in “ arméd.” 
Some gave fearlessly the meaning of the lines to them. 

Grammar: Write five sentences about the room, and 
separate the subject from the predicate in each. 

Friday being set aside for reviews, gives time to 
strengthen the weak places in the “structure which we 
raise,” and tosee how much building has been accomplished. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


CHEMISTRY. 


(The experiments under this heading last week, numbered 11 and 12, 
should have been 3 and 4.) 


5. Diffusion of Liquids. 

Repeat the experiment, pouring a considerable quantity 
of alcoholic solution of any of the above mentioned dyes 
gently on to the surface of the water. 

Result? Conclusions ? 

6. Glass Collision-balls. 

If the school set of apparatus contain no collision-balls, 
an inexpensive set may be improvised by taking any de- 
sired number of large glass marbles, grinding a small spot 
on each on a common grindstone, to roughen it a little, 
then cement to the roughened portion of each the middle 
of a very slender copper or iron wire (not coarser than 
No. 24 thread) about forty inches long, and suspend from 
a frame by both of the free ends of the wire. The ce- 
menting may best be done with “ nervine glue,” which 
(if not already in the liquid form) should be softened, as 
it is applled to the spot where it is used by the applica- 
tion of a stout heated iron wire. 


METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.—(III.) 


[In a JOURNAL of late date some one, under the head of *‘ Meth- 
ods in Geography,’ proposes twenty practicol questions. Feel- 
ing a kind of inspiration, I will send you such answers as I would 
give, though they may not please the proposer. 

Z. RIcHARDS. 


11. “ What subjects generally taught separately may 
be successfully combined with geography ? ” 

Ans.—History especially ; and geology and astronomy. 

12. “ With what class of pupils may the analytic method 
be used ?” 

Ans.—With every class ; but especially with beginners. 
(See answer to No. 9.) 

13. “ Will a variety of text-books be a benefit, or an 
injury, in teaching geography?” 


Ans.—It may be a benefit, or an injury, according to 


the use made of the books. But a properly qualified and 
experienced teacher is better than many text-books ; but 
text-books are useful when used as text-books. 

13. “How may language be cultivated in this study?” 

Ans.—As in using other branches of study. 1. By 
making the pupils famjliar with all terms, as to their 
form and use. 2. By requiring pupils to give answers, 
either orally or in writing, to al] questions, in their own 
language, correcting the same when necessary. 

15—17. * Develop the definition of an island.” 

Ans.—Use the molding-table with clay and water ; or 
take a large pebble from the street and put it into a plate 
of water; then teach pupils that continents, and all lands, 
are really islands because they are surrounded by water. 

18. “ Which continent would you have your class study 
first ?”” 

Ans.—Our own continent, because it is our own con- 
tinent. 

19. “ Explain what you understand by topical study of 
geography.” 

Ans.—Under the general head of physical: 1. Teach 
the /and formations. 2. The water formations ; as oceans, 
seas, and rivers. 3. The variations of the earth’s surface; 
as mountains, valleys, plains, ete. Again, under the gen- 
eral head of political,—1. Teach about the nations, or the 
independent governments, with their history. 2. The 
States,—taking each State, with its history, as a topic. 
3. Do the same with large cities. 4. The civilization. 
5. The Religion. 6. The population and wealth. Any 
good teacher can select topics, if the text-books do not. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FEDERAL AID—A PROTEST. 


Mr, Editor :—In your earnestness in defending and advocating 
the common-school system, you have been led into some serious 
errors, so it seems to me, which is lamentable in that your excellent 
journal is so widely read and wields so much influence. I refer 
more particularly to your position on the question of National Aid 
to education. 

Some time ago Mr. Jas. G. Blaine advanced the proposition that 
the revenues derived from the tax on alcoholic beverages by the 
general government be distributed among the States for the pur- 
pose of defraying legislative expenses. Happily the proposition 
was not very well received; and we believe the same principles are 
involved in the impending scheme of National Aid to common 
schools. If our form of government is to be a success, it goes with- 
out saying that the people must be educated in the matter of local 
self-government. Now anything tending to diminish the interest of 
the people in this direction must necessarily strike directly at the 
most vital part of our system of government. The people of a 
neighborhood, county, and State can have no better training in 
politics than that which comes from assessing and collecting their 
own taxes for local purposes, no matter what those purposes may 
be. Let the people of any locality once get the idea that money is 
to be sent in from the central government to help them out in the 
burden of taxation that ought to be borne by them alone, or at the 
least with the help that is derived from their own State govern- 
ment, and all living interest in true politics will at once decline. 

Book education, or school education, is certainly important; but 
the American citizen needs an education of another kind, which can 
only be obtained by compelling him to do his share of public busi- 
ness ; and this education is second to none in importance. 

Warren, Minn., 1886. J. R. FINNEY. 


CRITICISM. 


Mr. Editor :—As usual ‘‘ Public Opinion ”’ comes freighted with 
words of wisdom and sayings from all sorts of people of high de- 
gree; and I wish to allude to some of them: 

J. KE. Morris, of Ohio, is sound on the ** moral,’ question. My 
opinion is, ‘‘his head is level.’’ David Swing appreciates the 
** business college ’’ for just what it is worth, and he exactly measures 
the length and breadth of education when he says it is to make men. 

The Overland Monthly squarely hits the nail on the head in his 
blow at practical education. 

With James Russell Lowell (on ‘‘ Public Libraries ’’ ) I cannot 
agree. While the public library is a very good thing for the edu- 
cated, it amounts to but little for the uneducated. The majority 
of men must be trained in the schools to amount to much. You 
know Alexander the Great wrote to Aristotle,—when on his great 
conquering expedition in Asia, after all his triumphs in Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, and the crushing defeat at Arbela, making him 
master of vast empires,— that he valued the knowledge given him 
by his great teacher, Aristotle, above all the renown of these fields 
of the sword. Alexander fully appreciated the help of wise direc- 
tion in acquiring an education. 3 

The greatest men of antiquity were those who had the advantage 
of wise direction in their education. How Greece abounded in 
great men when she abounded in good schools! And so of every 
other country. A few minds are great enough to overcome all ob- 
stacles and become learned almost without aid; but the majority 
must have such aid as a good school with liberal course of study 
will give. The three ‘‘ R’’ business will not do now. The time 
was when it was a very good thing,—so of the old ox-cart; but if a 
man has much of a journey to take now, he prefers the railroad. 
A man should accomplish as much in a good four years’ college 
course as he would otherwise in sixteen years. Our surroundings 
have immeasurable things to do with us. Class competition and 
wise teachers bring out powers that might otherwise lie dormant all 
our lives. The wise father will not let his child rest on the three 
** R’s,”’ but will try and have every avenue of his brain unlocked, 
—put him in possession of all his capabilities, and send him forth to 
fight the battles of life armed and equipped with culture and 
knowledge,—wisdom. 

The Educational Weekly, I fear, *‘ bites off more than he can 
chew when he teaches ‘‘ Political Economy ”’ to children. Tis 
too big a name to express what can be tanght with profit to a child. 

Springfield, Mo., Jan. 28, 1886, J. FAIRBANKS, 


OPPOSITION TO THE “NEW EDUCATION.” 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education : 


It seems that the educational revival now in progress isin danger 
of being temporarily checked by the reaction that has apparent|y 
set in against *‘ The New Education.’ It is unfortunate that 
what is new and true in methods of instruction should come to be 
identified with the crude conceptions that have formed around ay 
unhappily individualized name. What the new educational moye- 
ment seems most to need just now is to be delivered from the indis- 
cretion of its friends. Sneers flung at scholarship, and extray- 
agant epithets hurled at text-books, can win disciples only from the 
ranks of the unlettered. 

A few months ago every incipient orator that could gain a hear- 
ing from a gathering of teachers was seeking to cover himself with 
glory by the violence of his vociferations against the spelling- book, 
Unfortunately these shallow orators succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with ‘*‘ The New Education,’’ while those who had quietly 
noted the defects of the old methods of teaching spelling, and were 
intelligently devising something better, were ranked with 

* The slaves of custom and established mode.” 

Just as this hue and ery has spent itself, and the public are be- 
ginning to learn that ‘‘The New Education’’ means something 
more than a spelling-book crusade, certain school journalists and 
school orators have become violently possessed of the idea that 
their positions as educational reformers can be best secured by again 
opening, in the name of ‘‘ The New Education,’’ the old war on 
the study of English Grammar. 

Any sober, thoughtful discussion of the best methods of acquir- 
ing a practical and scientific knowledge of our language must just 
now be especially welcome ; but every true friend of sound scholar- 
ship and educational progress must deprecate the intemperate and 
frenzied attacks on the study of grammar in general that are just 
now being offered to the public. Let us quote : 

“ The utter foolishness and wickedness of teaching analysis and parsing to 


children .... The abolition of the iniquity.... He held up to well de 
deserved ridicule the wicked, cruel farce that it is to teach rules, definitions, 
modifications, ete.” 

“ Going, going, gone! ....An old book left on consignment from a past 
generation. .... ull of curious phrases and antiquated rules now obsolete, 
Subject of a finite must bein the nominative case ! «.. but the old book is done 
for,” ete. (The exclamation-point belongs to the original, but the italics 


old tyrant, Grammaticus ; the pigmy critics who write some 
of our grammars; the old-maidish grammarian. 

The above sentiments, with their kindred, may be found in the 
last few numbers of a journal that could hardly blush and deny 
the soft impeachment were it termed ‘* The Organ-in-Chief of the 
radical New Educationists.’’ A representative of this same journal 
recently attended a meeting of distinguished educators representing 
one of our New England states, and brought home to his readers 
the gems of thought gathered on the occasion. A more curious 
collection of ungrammatical sentences and illogical and contradic- 
tory statements has seldom found itself in print. Here are some 
of the ‘*‘ stray thoughts”’ : 

“ Useful grammar will help usin our personal needs. 
fof what ?) are useful; others, utterly worthless.” 

“Children are not all fools|when they say, ‘I don’t know of what use 
grammar is, any way.’ ”’ 

In the first ‘‘ thought ’’ we learn that grammar will minister to 
our personal necessities; in the next, out of the mouths of babes, 
we learn that grammar is useless. 

“Study the English language, not English grammar. Useful grammar is 
pty ad of the language itself. Study words and find out all we can about 

We are puzzled. How can we study language and not grammar, 
when grammar is the study of language? In the last sentence it 
is clear that we are to study words and find out all the editor can 
learn about them. 

“ fiow much real benefit has anyone ever received from technical gram- 


mar? Asa language help itis useless.” 
“Technical grammar has its place, but not in the hands of a child under 


twelve years of age.” 

We are here first told, with the emphasis of an interrogation, 
that technical grammar is of no real benefit to anyone, and then 
we are led to infer that it should be taught to children that have 
reached the age of twelve. 

* There is no grammatical reason why ‘It is I” is right and ‘ It is me” is 
wrong. Usage is the test.” 

It has heretofore been supposed that ‘‘ grammatical reasons ”’ 
are based upon “‘ usage.”’ 

Here is an important discovery: general grammar is made to 
disappear from the scientific world. 

“I would (should?) as soon explain to a child the action of the digestive 
system as to tell him the grammatical reasons why an expression is wrong.” 

So should I after having discovered that such rules as ‘‘ the sub- 
ject of a finite verb must be in the nominative case ’’ have become 
obsolete. 

“Not too much or too little physical training is absolutely needed.” 


There must certainly be in this sentence some ‘deep, esoteric 
meaning. 

“ Better than any text-books, and all learning, is the teacher who uses 
good English.” 

Presumably it is the teacher that holds himself superior to the 
** antiquated *’ and ‘‘ obsolete ’’ rules referred to above that is found, 
vn comparison, to be better than ‘‘all learning.’? Some might 
prefer the ‘‘ all learning.”’ 

But it may be supposed that the contradictory character of the 
‘*stray thoughts ’’ quoted above comes from a bringing together of 
the different opinions of different speakers. No; the ‘ thoughts ”’ 
here presented as contradictory were drawn from a single ‘‘ paper,” 
which, in the subsequent issues of his journal, our editor produces 
in full as an educational classic. Jealousy for the reputation of 
New England’s culture must lead one to assume that the illiterate 
quality of this ‘‘ paper’? was taken on in its passage through the 
reportorial or the editorial alembic. 


The ‘‘ paper ’’ opens with four definitions of grammar. Here is 
the second : 

“‘ Grammar, then, is the scientific exposition of a given tongue resulting 
from a clear von! of its formation; not the principles of language as eluci- 
aated bv this book or as set forth in that book, but as the real principles of 
language, whatever these principles may be. What they all are we know 
not wholly yet, but I trust we are all searching after them.” 

The first of these two sentences defies all ordinary rules of inter- 
pretation, and the second rather shocks one’s religious sensibilities. 
Does the writer mean to say that “‘ (grammar is) not the principles 
of language as elucidated, ete., but (grammar is) as the real prin- 
ciples,” ete. ? 

** Useful 
tiated and 

“ Useless grammar would (?) include all the rubbish and litter which is not 
only a hindrance in the accomplishment of our purpose, but which is even 
of no advantage.” 

_ Why did not the essayist simply tell us that ‘‘ useless grammar 
is useless” ? What is gained by saying that useless grammar in- 
eludes rubbish and litter, that rubbish and litter ‘‘is’’ even of no 
advantage ? Perhaps that is humorously intended as an anti- 
climax,— perhaps an assertion of the writer’s independence of the 
old-fashioned rhetorician. The superiority of the essayist’s four 


Certain principles 


ammar’’ and “ useless grammar’’ are next differen 
efined : 


definitions of grammar is emphasized by his derisive reference to 
the antiquated definition : ‘‘ ‘Grammar is the science of language,’ 
says the stereotyped text-book.’? Why not electrotyped text-book ? 


Perhaps the writer had heard of a “‘ stereotyped phrase.’’ 


| 


Feb. 11, 1886. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The intellectual and moral status of the average New England 
teacher is summed up thus: 

« The teacher, against the convictions of his common sense, feels in duty 
tell the child how important itis that he should study grammar, 
hat the parsing and analysis will help him to understand and use his 
om ‘ther tongue so much better; when all the time the teacher knows, if he 
knows anything, that he is lying,” ete. 
If ‘“‘the teacher ’’ succeeds in interpretating this sentence, he 
will see that he has his choice of being written down a fool or a liar. 


«T remember how we used tocall Shakespeare to account for having Mare 
Antony say ‘the most unkindest cut of all;’ but when we got older. I hope, we 
realized that Shakespeare was perfectly correct, after all, in his expression; 
that the rhetorical advantage gained by the intense and impassioned double 
‘perlative justified its use. When language is most effective then it is 
mest correct, was something the old-maidish grammarian overlooked.” 

It is evident, without this plain declaration, that the essay- 
‘st believes that effect is best produced by redundancy and extrava- 
ance of expression, but some of us may be bold enough to agree 
with the old-maidish grammarian that in modern literature the best 
effect is not seeured by a redundancy of superlatives. 

« Another error is giving false syntax to correct. No part of grammatical 
teaching is more harmful and demoralizing than this,” ete. 

If to point the warning finger at a common violation of a princi- 
ple of syntax is * shameful’? and “ pernicious,’’ what shall be said 
when an ungrammatical, unrhetorical, and illogical production is 
commended, as a classic, to our American public, by those who 
assume to lead in educational affairs ? 

There is undoubtedly much in the New Education that will out- 
live the reaction that has been caused by the intemperate utterances 
of some of its over-zealous friends. Will not the true friends of 
educational progress come to tlie front in the public discussion of 


educational questions ? 


bound to 


CONSERVATIVE PROGRESSIST, 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK AND THE QUINCY 
SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


BY SPENSER M. RICHARDSON, 


The Quiney School, Boston, was organized in 1847, nearly forty 
years ago, and at its establishment some radical and very important 
improvements in the public school system of the city were inau- 
gurated; for up to that time the ‘‘ double-headed system, as it 
was called, was in operation, ‘The radical changes from that to the 
new or ** single-headed ”’ system were two-fold, relating both to the 
type of buildings and the plan of organization. 

{ well remember the old system in vogue at the Winthrop 
School, in 1847, which was typical of the other schools in Boston 
at that time. The building was three stories high, the lower one 
furnishing accommodations for two or three primary schools and a 
ward-room. ‘The second and third stories were alike; each con- 
sisting of one long hall, large enough to seat, in an uncomfortable 
manner, about two hundred or more pupils, with a platform running 
the whole length of one side, upon which were placed the desks and 
chairs of the four teachers, with no rooms for recitations or the 
deposit of garments except one small room called the ** lobby”’ at 
the st-eet end of the building, between the stairways, into which 
the more unruly boys were sent by the teachers to await punish- 
ment from the hands of the master, at his convenience,— usually at 
recess time or after the school had been dismissed. ‘Three or four 
classes were reciting their lessons at the same time upon the plat- 
form surrounding the several teachers. One-balf of the pupils 
occupied the lower hall under one set of teachers in the forenoon, 
and oceupied the upper hall under another set of teachers and with 
different studies in the afternoon. 

Compare the old building and the old system with the new building 
and the new system, as inaugurated in the school on Tyler street, 
Ldoston, in 1848: A much larger building, separate rooms for each 
division, ample accommodations for recitations and the deposit of 
garments; each division under the same teacher, and occupying the 
same room during the term; a spacious hall enabling all the pupils 
to participate at the same time in certain general exercises; and 
the school under one head-master, with each and all of the teach- 
ers, male and female, responsible to him, and he responsible to the 
school committee. 

And to whom were we and the scholars of the last thirty 
odd years as well as the scholars of the present and of the future 
indebted for this great change, this great improvement in the 
system of instruction in our public schools, —a system that has 
been adopted throughout the length and breadth of our great coun- 
try? ‘Lo our early friend and honored master, John D. Philbrick, 
the first, and for five years, head master of the Quiney School. Mr. 
Philbrick was so much identified with the Quincy School in its in- 
ception, its organization, and its complete establishment, and in 


. carrying out the improved system which its birth inaugurated, that 


1 18 quite impossible to speak of the history of the school without 
closely uniting his name and his history with that of the school in 
which he took so much pride and interest. 

Mr. Philbrick had, prior to 1847, been an instructor in the Rox- 
bury Latin School, the English High, and one of the masters in the 
Mayhew School of this city, and brought to his new position the 
valuable experience gathered during his many years of service in 
those excellent schools. At the Quincy school he devoted five years 
of hard work, efficiently assisted by Messrs, Charles E. Valentine 
and Benj. W. Putnam as sub-master and usher, and a faithful 
corps of female assistants, during which time the school became 
extensively known, on account of its exceptional character; so 
much so, that it was largely visited, not only by prominent educat- 
- from different parts of our country, but by distinguished for- 

ghers, 

At the end of five years he withdrew from the school to take 
charge of the Connecticut State Normal School, from which posi- 
oe he was advanced to the responsible office of Commissioner of 
oe Instruction of Connecticut, returning again to Boston, after 
; ve years’ absence, to fill for twenty consecutive years, in a most 
«ithful and efficient manner, the important position of Superintend- 
ent of its schools. To show how highly he was esteemed by other 
educators, allow me to quote the words of Prof. Chas. K. Dillaway 
b: his article upon ‘‘ Education, Past and Present,”’ in the Memorial 

‘story of Boston,who, in referring to Mr. Philbrick’s twenty years 
4s Superintendent of Schools, says : 

P lie fully apprec.ated the importance of our educational institu- 
‘ons, and by his good judgment, energy, and perseverance, effected 
many changes in their management which time has shown to be 
‘aprovements. His annual reports from 1854 to 1878 abound with 
practical suggestions of great value, and give a complete history of 
pts school system during that period. Valnable suggestions in re- 
~ to some of the characteristic features of the new Latin and En- 
slish High Sehool were made by Supt. Philbrick, and my acknow]l- 
edgements are due to him for many statements in this chapter.’’ 

He also refers to the active part Mr. Philbrick took in insisting 
“pon the establishment of a Girls’ Latin School separate and dis- 
tinet from the Boys’ Latin School, and to his earnestness in advo- 
oe and in organizing the Massachusetts Institute of ‘l'echnology. 
a Philbrick, while Superintendent of Schools, represented in a 

eighly creditable manner the educational interests of the United 
tates at the great expositions at Paris and Vienna and at the 


Centennial at Philadelphia. His whole life was, in fact, spent in 
instructing and in devising better facilities and better methods for 
the instruction of not only the scholars, but the teachers of the 
country. And even the weight of increasing years and the infirm- 
ity of ill health did not prevent his ever ready mind from suggest- 
ing and promulgating new ideas, and in improving old ones in the 
cause of education. 

Sub-master Charles E. Valentine succeeded Mr. Philbrick as 
master of ‘the Quiney School, filling the position with honor and 
credit to himself and to the school for several years, until the 
time of his tragic death by a railroad accident. 

He was followed by sub-master E. Frank Wood, whose sudden 
death in his prime, four years ago, was much lamented by his 
friends and former pupils. George W. Neal, who had been for a 
long time a most faithful snb-master, was then placed at the head. 
His career was also honorable, but short; he died of consumption 
after a lingering illness. 

Again, for the fourth time, the sub-master was promoted to the 
mastership in the person of the present worthy principal, Mr. 
Alfred Bunker. Long may he continue in his chosen avocation, a 
worthy successor of his worthy predecessors. 


WINNOWINGS. 
LIFE, IN SIX ACTS, 
Manhood. 
Cooing, wooing 
Future wife ; 


Baby. 
Sighing, erying, 
Night and day ; 
Winking, blinking, Gushing, blushing, 
Full of play. Tied for life. 
Boy. : Middle Age. 
Fooling, schooling, Slaving, craving, 
Getting tall ; Hoarding wealth, 
Growing, rowing, Driving, striving, 
Playing ball. Broken health. 
Youth. Old Age. 
Fussing, mussing Ailing, failing 
O’er a tie; Day by day, 
Larking, sparking The undertaker 
On the sly. Ends the play. 
— Boston Globe. 
— It was a little girl at Malden, who, having been naughty and 
having received a punishment from her mother, said this prayer 
fervently when she went to bed that night: ‘* O God, please make 
me good,—not real good, but just good enough so I won’t have to 
be whipped.” 


— Berry is the name of the English hangman. 
longs to the choke-berry family. 


He probably be- 


—A teacher who evidently appreciates the humorous, writes: 
** An East Des Moines urehin, in his first examination in geogra- 
phy, wrote: ‘ An isthmus is a hole in a mountian which schvots 
forth boiling hot rocks and water.’ ”’ 


— It is no extraordinary thing for a child to run away from its 
shadow, but it is quite unusual for a grown person to try to escape 
an invasion like that described in the following: ‘* In this town,”’ 
says the Augusta Standard, *‘ there is an old lymphatic negro, who 
has wonderfully large feet, and is always ready to take a rest. 
One day, while lying upon the cabin floor, slumbering, with his feet 
presented to the glimmering light, he opened one eye a little, and, 
getting a glimpse of the dark objects, he mistook them for two little 
negroes, and cried out, ‘Git frum fore me, I say! kick you in de 
fire if you don’t,—I will, suah!’ And again he snored. His 
dreams not being pleasant, he finally opened both eyes, and, still 
seeing the pests, he drew up his feet for the threatened kick ; but, 
alarmed to see the enemy advancing upon him, he bellowed out, 
Wea-war you comin’ to now; go ’way, dar!’ 


— ‘Sure, an’ wouldn’t wan o’ thim bear-skins make a foine 
buffalo robe ?”’ 


— The evil consequences of smoking are illustrated by Mt. Vesu- 
vius, which constantly suffers from eruptions. 


— A certain hotel proprietor had among his colored servants one 
Lizzie. Jackson, and this name was continued on the pay-roll long 
after Lizzie had taken unto herself a husband. The hotel keeper 
suggested a change, and Lizzie was called upon to give the name 
she had a right to be known by. Lizzie stood for some time in an 
attitude of profound thought, her dusky hand across her swarthy 
brow, and at Jast exclaimed: ‘‘ My lands, boss! I can’t ’member 
dat nigger’s name, nohow!”’ 


— The silver dollar might be made more righteous, ornamental, 
and stylish, by having a twenty-cent piece attached to it as a ban- 
gle.—Springjield Union. 


— Like a good many older people.—Mamma: ‘‘Do you know 
the Ten Commandments, my dear ?’’ Little Bess: ‘* Yes, mamma.”’ 
Mamma: ** Well, repeatthem.’’ Little Bess; ** I can’t, mamma; 
I don’t know them by heart; I only know them when I see them.’’ 


— A little Indian girl said to her teacher, ‘‘ We have not prayed 
for the poor.’’ Her teacher replied, ‘‘ Then we will pray for the 
poor.’ So the little girl asked the Lord, ‘‘ Please bless the poor, 
and make them fat if you can.” 


— Teacher: ‘* Tell me, Thomas, how many voyages around the 
world did Captain Cook make Thomas: Three.”’ Teacher : 
“Correct; and on which of the voyages was he killed ?”’ 


—- Ponsonby: ‘‘ Education! Don’t tell me! America is far be- 
hind Europe. Why, sir, look at France, for instance.’’ Bagley : 
‘* Well, what of France ?”’ Ponsonby: *‘ Well, sir, even the little 
children there can speak French.’ —Detroit Free Press. 


— ‘‘ Do you enjoy good health ?”’ asked Cross. ‘* Why, yes, of 
course ; who doesn’t ?’’ replied Ross tersely. 


— ‘*Say, pa, listen: ‘ When Freedom from her mountain height 
unfurled her banner to the air.’ What do they call Freedom ‘her’ 
for ?’’ queried a San José boy who was learning the piece to speak 
at a school exhibition. ‘‘ You are too young to understand. Wait 
till you get married, my son.’’—California Maverick. 


— Professor to student: ‘‘ What important change came over 
Burns in the latter part of his life?’’ Student; ‘‘ He died.” 


— Rev. Dr. Hanson of Chicago lectured at Chautauqua, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘ Fools.’ Rev. Dr. Vineent, who is somewhat of a wag, 
introduced him as follows: ‘‘ We are now to have a lecture on fools, 
by one—(long pause and loud laughter)—of the wisest men of the 
country.’ The lecturer advgnced to the desk and responded as 
follows: ‘‘ I am not half so big a fool as Dr. Vincent—(long pause 
and loud laughter)—would have you suppose.”’ 


— ‘*Some idiot has put that pen where I can’t find it!’’ growled 
old Asperity the other day as he rooted about the desk. ‘‘ Ah, 


um, yes! I thought so,”’ he continued in a lower key, as he hauled 
the article from behind his ear, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A WORD OF INQUIRY. 


Tue JourNAL of Jan. 14 contained an article upon * Emul- 
sion in Didaeties,’’ from which the following is quoted : 


‘* What does our American boy care about the principles of bis- 
euit and beefsteak ? He needs to know how to order his breakfast 
intelligently, thus : 
I. My breakfast,— 
1. My coffee. 
a. The coffee. 
b. The milk. 


3. My bread. 
a. Biseuit. 
b. Brown-bread. 
ce. The sugar. c. Wheat cakes. 
2. My beefsteak. 4. Sundries (back page of bill of 
a. Sirloin. fare). 
Done rare, 
c. Some calf's liver on the side. 
II. My cigar, and interval of rest before work.” 


Is it to be understood by this that a cigar should be the accom- 
paniment of every American boy’s “ intelligently’’-ordered break- 
fast ? 

Our physiologies devote especial chapters to a clear and simple 
explanation of the ill effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the human 
system, particular attention being called to the action of these poi- 
sons while the body is growing. The use of tobacco in any form 
is forbidden on or about the school premises. Many teachers, all 


‘J over the land, are using earnest influence against cigarette-smoking, 


a most prevalent evil among boys. It is difficult to combat this 
growing tendency, as in many cases there is a home influence and 
example more potent than ours. Still our efforts are none the less 
persistently and faithfully made. ‘They cannot be too much so, 
for the trouble does not end with the cigarette or the cigar. The 
boy who uses either habitually soon finds himself craving the twin 
poison, alcohol, and opens the door toa train of woes needless to 
enumerate. 


Anacostia, D.C., 1886. ANNIE E, Loomis, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


MALDEN.”’ 


1, What was the original name of Malden, Mass. ? 

Ans.—The territory now embraced within the city limits was a 
part of the town of Charlestown. The land on the north side of 
the Mystie river was first called Mystick-side, which continued to 
be its name from 1628 to 1649, when it became Maulden,—named, 
probably, after the borough of Maldon, Essex Co., England. ‘The 
name has been variously spelled Mauldon, Maulden, Maldon; but 
since 1750 it has been pretty uniformly written Malden. 

2. What tribe of Indians occupied the present site of Malden ? 

Ans.—The Indians who occupied Charlestown were called Aber- 
ginians, and their old sachem being dead (when the whites settled 
Charlestown), his eldest son, called by the English, Sagamore John 
of Mystic, or John Sagamore, became their chief, but his mother 
reigned as queen after the death of his father, Nanepashemit, who 
removed from Lynn, 1615, and took up his abode on Mystic river, 
where he was killed in 1619. The old sachem’s wife as Queen 
and Squaw Sachem, together with Webcowit, the physician of the 
tribe, whom she married, deeded, in 1636 and 163), large tracts of 
land to individuals and to the inhabitants of Charlestown. These 
Indians were a tribe of the Pawtuckets, and Sagamore George of 
Salem, a brother of Jqhn Sagamore, finally became sachem of the 
Pawtuckets. J. W. WEBSTER. 


‘LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


CHARADE, 
My first is a vehicle grand ; 
My last terminates an embargo ; 
My whole, as you'll quick understand, 


Is required in making a car go. NILLOR. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. The Saxon name for Christmas. 
2. A genus of fresh-water muscles. 
3. A sign of the Zodiac. 
C. A.A. 


4. A Greek proper name. 
ENIGMA: 38 LETTERS. 
My 3, 10, 24, 1, is energetic pursuit. 
My 33, 18, 20, is an animal. 
My 5, 12, 22, is the point of anything. 
My 16, 31, 11, 34, is near. 
My 28, 36, 25, 21, is a number. 
My 17, 35, 32, 18, 13, is a rule. 
My 9%, 27, 6, is an insect. ; 
My 23, 2, 37, 20, is composed of fine particles of stone. 
My 38, 8, is an abbreviation. 
My 1%, 4, 26, is to command. 
My 7, 15, 5, is*transgression of divine law. 
My 14, you can guess. 
My 30, is a consonant. 
My whole is a very true saying. 


REVERSIBLE CROSS. 


Four words of the following definitions can be arranged in either 
of two ways, to make a cross as above : 
1. A spotted animal. 3. A coal wagon. 
2. Cloth. 4. A market. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JAN. 28. 


PHONETIC WorRD PuzzLE.—Swell, well, ell, 1. 

BoTraNICAL ENIGMA.—The ends of education are discipline 
and knowledge. 

SHAKESPEARE CirRcLE. —1. Prospero. 2. Oberon. 3. Ne- 
rissa. 4. Ariel. 5. Lucentio. 6. Orlando. 7. Olivia. 8, Au- 
merle. 9. Elizabeth. 10. Henry. 11. York. 12. Katherine. 
13. Edward. 14. Desdemona. 15. Antony. 16. Yorick. 17. 
Kent. 18. Tubal. 1%. Lorenzo. 20, Ophelia. 21. Adam. 22. 
Mott. 23. Hamlet. 24. Touchstone. 25. Elbow. 26. West- 


moreland. 27. Doreas. 28. Stephano. 2%. Osric. 30. Cobweb, 
31. Beatrice. 32, Escalus, 33, Seroop. 34. Philip, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, TED 1886, 


Tue article on the Quincy School of Boston, in the 
present number of THe JouRNAL, is timely and full of 
interest, as relating to the work of Mr. Philbrick as a 
Boston schoolmaster. The poem by Mr. Garrison is 
worthy of the name and the theme. 


Tue JourNAL oF Epucation of February 18 (next 
week) will bea Memor1at NuMBER to the great teacher 
and educator, John D. Philbrick. It will contain tributes 
from Hon. Henry Barnard, General Eaton, Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, Supt. E. P. Seaver, Rev. Dr. Spalding, Dr. Hiram 
Orcutt, Gilman H. Tucker, Esq., Dr. Hagar, Dr. Dunton, 
John G. Whittier, Dr. Harris, Rev. Dr. Miner, Dr. 
Joshua Bates, Miss May A. Currier, Dr. Stone, Dr. 
Dickinson, Dr. Marble, Charles Northend, Esq., Supt. H. 
F. Harrington, William E. Sheldon, Esq., and many 
others, with a proper review of his life and works. Orders 
for extra copies should be made at once. 


Tue services at Dr. Philbrick’s funeral were deeply 
impressive and beautiful in their simplicity. He lay at 
rest in a casket, in the main room of his home, under a 
portrait of himself and pictures of the historic Putnam 
homestead and of his boyhood home at Deerfield, N. H. 
Friends and neighbors had gathered to pay their last to- 
kens of respect, and floral offerings testified to the deep 
personal affection for Mr. Philbrick. The teachers of 
Boston came in large numbers to express their con- 
stant love for their honored associate and faithful super- 
intendent. A beautiful) floral book, with’ the word 
“ Closed’ upon its cover, was a fitting tribute from the 
Boston schoolmasters, between whom and Mr. Philbrick 
the strongest confidence and the truest affection had ex- 
isted. All those who stood in those rooms that day felt 
themselves in the presence of life rather than of death, 
and as Dr. Rice, his pastor, and an associate on the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, read the ninetieth and the 
twenty-third Psalms, with other Scriptur@s, led in prayer 
for Divine strength and teaching, and spoke a few simple 
but sincere words, we were conscious that our friend was 
more really in our heart and thoughts than ever before. 
Dr. Spalding, a classmate in Dartmouth College, spoke 

“appreciatingly of his life-long friend and of his work. 
He was followed by Dr. Dunton, whose words were so 
fitly chosen that all could respond most sincerely to their 
truthfulness and power. Dr. Hagar followed with a 
beautiful and generous tribute to his devoted friend, and 
emphasized the great work that Mr. Philbrick had done 
for men. Letters were read from Mr. Whittier, General 
Eaton, and Dr. White, and the services were ended by 
reading the favorite hymn of Mr. Philbrick, learned in 
his boyhood, from Addison : 


** The spacious firmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, their shining frame, 
heir great original proclaim.’ 


It was good for all to be present to learn the lessons of 
# noble life, and from the grave of our friend te come 


83/faith in what they may regard true religion. 


90 cept, and example in every school. 


back to our work with a truer consecration to the service 
of our fellows, and a deeper appreciation of what one 
earthly life may be made to accomplish. We witbhold 
the many expressions of regard for Mr. Philbrick that 
have come to us, for our memorial number. 


Presipent Exsor is in favor of the European system 
of religious instruction in public schools, the instructors 
being clergymen of different “ persuasions,” paid by the 
State to inoculate the children of parents of their own 
As each of 
these good men has unlimited access to his part of his 
flock, in the Sunday-school of his own church on the first, 
and in their homes on the other six days of the week, it 
is difficult to see why he cannot attend to all of religious 
instruction that lies outside the great domain of the uni- 
versal religion and morality of love to God and man, 
which it is not only the right, but the duty, of every 
teacher to enforce through organization, discipline, pre- 
It is easy to talk, 
after a good dinner, in European fashion about lumping 
Catholics, Protestants, and Israelites in three convenient 
bodies for this purpose. But if President Eliot were set 
at work to reconcile the obstinate controversialist of high, 
low and broad, old and new, right, center and left, in even 
one of this score of denominations, with a view to getting 
the little sheep into the right pen, and keeping heretical 
wolves away from the lambs, he would sigh for the campus 
of Harvard, with all its worriments, as a bath in Elysium. 
No able and really well-meaning college man in America 
hath “put his foot in it” so often, while dogmatizing in 
public education, as President Eliot. We suggest that he 
leave the “common people” to work out the common- 
school problem by the American method of horse sense, 
and devote himself to raising those extra millions, without 
which it seems that the bottom may fall out and the At- 
lantic flow in at Harvard itself. 


Tue Treacuer’s AutHority.—The educational prob- 
lem magnifies with each process in its solution. As we 
group the known quantities, the unknown appear more 
pretentious. As the authority of the teacher loses its 
old-time dignity, as she no longer is privileged to do au- 
tocratically whatever she may think effective in discipline, 
the complications of what she wishes, ought, and has the 
legal right to do, multiply. There is no lady in America 
in any ordinary vocation who has such need of knowing 
the law bearing upon her rights and privileges as the 
teacher. There are such apparent intricacies of ruling, 
such sharp discriminations, that the ordinary principles of 
good sense are not sufficient. A well meaning teacher 
may easily drift into disciplinary cireumstances in which 
she may give rulings or do things in which the law will not 
defend her. For illustration, the supreme court has al- 
ways held that the teacher, acting on the authority of 
the school committee, may insist that pupils be prompt and 
regular in their attendance, and may punish, even to sus- 
pension or expulsion for avoidable absence or tardiness, 
that they be provided with books and the books desig- 
nated by the teacher on the authority of the committee, 
but it does not hold that the teacher can, on any author- 
ity, insist that a child shall pursue every study prescribed 
for his class. To the ordinary mind the distinction is so 
fine that knowing her right to insist on the first two points, 
she does not hesitate to require the third. It is here that 
teachers easily get themselves into trouble. The points of 
law are simple. To be late, to be absent, or to have a 
book by a different author does a wrong to all the other 
pupils, and he accepts the privileges of the school with 
the understanding that he is to require no more than his 
proportion of attention directly or indirectly. In the case 
of dropping one study the ruling is that no injustice is 
done the teacher or the other pupils unless it leads to 
idleness or mischief. This serves to illustrates the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of the school laws, and great discrim- 
ination in administration under them. Not the laws only 
but all the rulings of the courts under these laws are im- 
portant. They are not so many as one would think, 
neither are they so intricate. They simply need to be 
known. 


Look For New Premium To Svupscripers, 


EACH WEEK. Firry PREMIUMS MAY BE OBTAINED BY 


‘EACH SuBscRIBER TO THE JOURNAL, 


THE RAILROAD AS AN EDUCATOR. 


We see a good deal to confirm the bold saying of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a generation ago, that the railroad is the 
great educator and civilizer of modern times. 

Every week comes the intelligence that some district of 
the vast Oriental realm that has slumbered for ages has 
heard the startling neigh of the iron horse, that has be- 
come the apocalyptic steed of the modern world. The 
new civilization rides “free” on the first train that shoots 
over the quiet realm of Syria; that wakes new echoes 
among the mountains of Japan; penetrates the northern 
defiles of India; or bears the western interpretation of 
the Gospel of Christ to reconstructed Jerusalem. The 
whole progress of the East is involved in the advent of 
this marvelous messenger, subsidized by Providence to 
level the mountains and lift the valleys, and make broad 
the advancing highway of the Lord. 

But we need not cross the ‘ocean to find assurance of 
this wonderful fact. A year ago we heard one of the 
railroad men of the far West expatiating on this theme 
before an assembly of Indian chiefs at Washington. 
Among other inducements to the admission of the railroad 
into their wilderness, he enlarged upon it as the great 
American peacemaker. The Indian and white man would 
be united by its iron clamps. No future civil war would 
be possible in our country, now that this mighty school- 
master was demonstrating the mutual inter-dependence of 
all sections, and showing that conflict was suicide. No 
region of the United States, or of any civilized country, is 
more in need of a revival of the head, the heart, and the 
hand, than the great mountain country of the southern 
Alleghanies, from Harper’s Ferry to northeastern Ala- 
bama. For a hundred years the forces of the old civiliza- 
tion have battered, almost in vain, against its mountain 
walls. Even the missionary of religion has done little 
save establish the dominion of the superstition, which every 
religion becomes when allied with ignorance. Now, for 
the first time, the new railroad appears as a revivalist. 
Along every line of iron rail the school-house is starting 
up; the metropolitan press brings its broad and stimulat- 
ing influence; and the people demand an educated man 
for a minister, and give leave to the howling brother who 
preaches “by inspiration” to move on into the wilderness. 
The railroad lines that are now waking the new echoes in 
the sleepy Gulf region are stirring the people to new 
thoughts and aspirations. In the heart of the mighty 
pine forest world springs up the new Chautauqua on the 
line of the Louisville & Nashville Florida extension, at 
Lake de Funiak ; and in a few weeks a notable group of 
teachers will open the second assembly, which, like a bat- 
tery charged to the muzzle, will shoot long vistas of light 
for hundreds of miles through the twilight of the silent 
woods. The pigeon-holes of the secretary of Tulane Uni- 
versity are crowded with letters from the open country of 
Louisiana, waking up at the snort of the fiery-eyed steed, 
asking advice on the imperative matter of education in 
their locality. It goes without saying that the new West 
and the Pacific Empire are traveling the same highway 
of progress. Dakota pleads before the stupid Solons at 
the capital for admission, with a better school system than 
was dreamed of in New England while Horace Mann was 
a student at Brown University, Rhode Island. 


It should be said, to the honor of many of these great 
managers of railroad enterprise, that they are fully cog- 
nizant of this relation of their work to the education of 
the people. Doubtless the railroad has its own burden of 
trespasses and sins to answer for. But there is another 
side even to this story. It is easy enough for the little 
six-by-eight county newspaper to hold up the railroad cor- 
poration and its great representative men as national 
plunderers, or for the demagogues of the trades-unions to 
fill the souls of their ignorant followers with a fierce ha- 
tred of the men who are tying the country together with 
bands of steel. But, when George Bliss, of Springfield, 
Mass., built the first railroads that tied the Atlantic to the 
valleys of the Connecticut, the Hudson, the Mississippi, 
he made it possible for several millions of laboring men 
from across the ocean to find new homes and the whole 
outlook of American citizenship. This little fiery village 
editor, in one hour, could unearth, in the public square of 
his own town, an amount of cheating in trade, petty op- 
pressions-of the debtor class, and general dishonesty, in 
proportion to the amount involved, two-fold the swindle 
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of the great corporation he denounces in his lurid rhet- 
oric. Probably the village itself is only known abroad as 
a station on the railroad that has lifted it to its present 
condition. 

The States and populations that are acting on the the- 
ory that improved transportation is a public enemy are 
preparing comfortable back seats on which they are des- 
tined to sleep the nap of all men who set their faces toward 
the sunset, in this great day of the Nation’s sunrise. The 
railroad and the schoolmaster, especially the schoolma’am, 
are coequal partners in American education, and no in- 
vestment of a great corporation pays better interest than 
the facilities granted to teachers to assemble in conven- 
tion in every portion of the land. 


WHO ATTEND THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The Report of Superintendent Hinsdale, of Cleveland, 
()., for the schdol year ending August, 1885, contains the 
results of a very thorough investigation of one or two 
phases of the high-school question, which results have a 
more than a local interest. It is often said that high 
schools exist for the sake of the well-to-do and the rich ; 
that the poor do not, and cannot, use them ; and that their 
maintenance as a part of the public-school system is a 
piece of injustice. Sometimes the argument is thus ex- 
pressed with epigrammatie force : “The poor support the 
high schools, and the rich use them.” The inquiry made 
by Mr. Hinsdale was undertaken to ascertain, if possible, 
who use the Cleveland high schools. 

The first point investigated was that of residence. It 
was found that the 300 pupils registered in the West 
High School came from 91 streets, also that 40 streets 
were represented by one pupil each. The 805 pupils en- 
rolled in the Central High School came from 189 streets, 
and 89 of these from the same number of streets. That 
is, the 1,105 pupils enrolled in both schools, at the time 
the census was made, came from 280 streets. Euclid 
Avenue (or “ The Avenue,” as Clevelanders love to call 
it) ranked below several other streets of no fame what- 
ever. 

Another inquiry looked to the occupations of the par- 
ents of the pupils. A mass of statistical material was ob- 
tained that is of real value as a sociological study. At 
both schools the information was very carefully gathered, 
but the tabulated return from the West High School ex- 
hibited the results in more detailed form. In the re- 
turns the patrons of the school are divided into ninety- 
five classes. These are the classes containing five or 
more persons: Agents, 22; bookkeepers, 6; carpenters, 
11; coal dealers, 6; railroad conductors, 6 ; druggists, 5 ; 
engineers, 17; farmers, 10; lawyers, 5 ; lumber dealers, 
5; machinists, 9; manufacturers, 10; merchants, 17; 
shipbuilders, 6; ship carpenters, 5. In the table are 
also found such employments as baker, compositor, dress- 
maker, forman, janitor, puddler, switchman, teamster, 
watchman, and many more that are equally far removed 
from what are sometimes called the “genteel occupa- 
tions.” 

The Central School reports 75 agents, 58 clerks, 103 
merchants of all kinds (including grocers, tobacconists, 
coal dealers, ete.), 46 unskilled laborers, 116 skilled la- 
borers, 23 contractors, 20 officers, 64 professional men 
(counting in the number artists and druggists), 46 fore- 
men and superintendents, 3 bankers, 39 manufacturers, 
and 86 who are not classed at all. Six pupils are or- 
phans, and 86 are the children of widows. Here are 
found the great majority of those reported as “un- 
clasified.” 

Another interesting inquiry, especially for the purposes 
of teachers, was concerning the out-of-school employ- 
ments of the pupils. A very great majority reported 
such employments. Some keep books, some collect bills, 
some do chores about the house, the barn, and garden, 
some act as salesmen, some carry papers, many have 
household duties, and a large number take lessons in va- 
rious arts, particularly in music. The 300 pupils of the 
West School are reported as working 543 hours a day ; 
furthermore, the same pupils come from families aggre- 
gating 1,410 persons, with 1,032 children. 

Mr. Hinsdale summed up. “No attempt is made to 
(leduce conclusions from the facts furnished, except to 


‘ay that the opinion sometimes heard ; viz., ‘ High schools 


exist for the sake of the well-to-do and rich,’ is not borne 
out by the facts presented. Quite the contrary. So far 
from the Cleveland high schools having a small constitu- 
ency and a narrow, exclusive basis, they have a very large 
constituency and a basis singularly broad, popular, and 
democratic.” 

This exhibit, spread before the Cleveland public in the 
newspapers, appears to have made a good deal of an im- 
pression, as it deserved to do: 


The Leader and Herald said the communication em- 
bodying the statistics, should be read by every friend of 


the high schools. 

**Mr. Hinsdale has endeavored, and with good results, to refute 
the charge so frequently made, that the high schools exist for the well- 
to-do, and the rich, and that the poor cannot and do not attend 
them.’’ 


The Plain Dealer called the facts “novel and highly 
important,” and introduced the superintendent’s commu- 


nication in this manner : 

** The question whether the high schools are supported by the 
rich or by the poor tax-payers, and whether they are for the 
benefit of the children of the rich or of the poor, is one that 
has been answered in different ways, according to the standing of 
the person discussing it. On the one hand it is claimed that the 
poor people are taxed to support a school which none but the chil- 
dren of well-to-do people can afford to attend. On the other, it is 
asserted that the heavy tax-payers bear the principal burden of the 
school tax, whilst their children, as a rule, go to private schools, 
and henee they get no personal benefit from their taxation. On 
both sides there is evidently a lack of precise information on the 
subject. The following statement by Superintendent of Schools B. 
A. Hinsdale, is therefore of great importance. It is the first and 
only information on the matter that affords a satisfactory basis 
for intelligent discussion of the subject.’’ 

The same paper said in its editorial discussion : 

“* Superintendent Hinsdale’s carefully-gathered statistics of the 
streets furnishing pupils to the several high schools and the avoca- 
tions of the parents of those pupils, effectually disposes of the charge 
that these schools are mainly for the benefit of the children of rich 
people. The most noticeable thing in these statistics is the very 
small proportion of such children attending the public high schools. 
The attendance is a remarkably representative one, not only as to 
localities, but also as to employments and conditions in life.’’ 

The Press called the publication of the statistics “a 
valuable service for the cause of education,” and says : 

‘* There is certainly no justification in any of these figures for 
the assertion that the children of wealthy or even well-to-do par- 
ents monopolize the seats in the high schools. That argument, so 
far as Cleveland is concerned, is shown to have no force. It was 
highly important to a fair understanding of the question that these 
figures should be presented, and they speak eloquently and to the 
point. The Press is glad to know that so many of the pupils are 
children of those who may properly be classed as workingmen and 
women.”’ 

The results of this inquiry are of general interest and 
value. We nave no doubt that similar investigations in 
other large cities will show similar results. The fact we 
pronounce to be this,—the ground of fear as to high 
schools is not so much that they are not used by the poor 
as it is that they are not used by the rich. 


SUPERFLUOUS SCHOOLS. 


One of the evils of money in the hands of people of 
small experience and large benevolence in educational 
affairs is the perpetual waste of funds on superfluous 
schools. Our older and wealthier States suffer especially 
from this plethora of educational opportunity. There are 
hundreds of expensive establishments in the old Eastern 
and Middle States whose only reason for existence is the 
laudable desire of a wealthy man or woman to do some- 
thing valuable for the children and youth. But, unfor- 
tunately, the benevolent giver does not know just what is 
needed, and is overwhelmed by applications from every 
quarter. In his uncertainty he falls back on some crude 
conceit of his own, or gratifies a natural desire to build 
his own monument in a school campus, instead of the pub- 
lic square or the cemetery. Or he puts himself into the 
hands of a zealous parson, who is possessed with the craze 
of a new denominational academy to antagonize the free 
high school; or is persuaded that a hundred-thousand- 
dollar “university,” to teach Latin and Greek to planta- 
tion negroes, is the key to unlock the “race problem ” 
down South. So up goes a splendid pile of buildings in 
a New England village, that muddles the common school 
and demoralizes the people in the support of public edu- 
cation, while it is leftin the grinding poverty of the average 
academy without endowment. Or, worse yet, in a new 


Western or broken-down Southern community, where a 


new school-house or a moderate gift would enable the 
people to establish education on a solid basis, a showy 
palace with a pretentious program is dumped into the 
place, which for ten years puts off the hope of a sensible 
organization of school affairs. 

We are glad to see that some of our religious bodies 
are waking up to this evil and taking measures to direct 
the spare funds of their people in practical charities. 
The American Unitarian Association, that is about mov- 
ing into its beautiful new house near our own office, has 
recently appointed Gen. J. H. Marshall, formerly treasurer 
of the Hampton Normal Institute, to a bureau of educa- 
tional observation and advice, especially in regard to the 
South and the Indian tribes. This body has never sup- 
ported denominational schools to the extent of other sects, 
although its leading people and churches have always been 
distinguished for their munificent gifts to education ; and 
the denomination, though one of the smallest, has furnished 
many leading public and university schoolmen since the 
days of Horace Mann. The wide experience and prac- 
tical wisdom of General Marshall will make him an au- 
thority, not only at the Unitarian rooms, but for the most 
benevolent American city in educational giving. The 
advice of such a man will be of incalculable value to any 
wealthy person desiring to use money for the building up 
of educational affairs, especially in the South. 


DRIFT. 


— The sculpter, Palmer, tells a story of a good woman from the 
back side of the Catskill mountains, who came to his study in Albany, 


N. Y., leading her son, a gawky youth of twenty summers, to see 
the ‘‘ statutes.’’ After inspecting the show-room, she turned and 
expressed herself to the great artist: ‘‘ I don’t see whymy son John 
can’t sculp as well as any of these little fellows in your office.” Among 
the ‘‘ little fellows’’ were Launt Thompson and two or three others, 
now known in the upper regions of art. One of the disabilities in 
educational affairs is a similar impression, by the average school 
trustee, that his daughter, or anybody’s wife’s maiden sister, can 
** keep school ’’ as well as the experts that now have the work in 
hand. Half the new-graded schools, in their earlier stages, are 
broken down by the ery for ‘‘ home talent.’’ The experienced 
teachers who built up the new enterprise are dropped, and their 
places occupied by the sons or daughters of anybody who has influ- 
ence to nme an incompetent person into the teacher’s chair. The 
help for this malady, which, unless unchecked, will destroy the 
most hopeful school system, is two-fold: First, a resolute resist~- 
ance by the leading element of society to the petty provincialism 
that antagonizes the coming of superior talent from abroad asa 
personal grievance and the insisting that a certain number of the 
teachers, especially the superintendent, shall be elected on the basis 
of merit alone. Second, that a teacher’s class shall be a vital part 
of the graded school, and the ‘‘ home talent’’ shall be compelled 
to pass the ordeal of thorough training therein before being per- 
mitted to ‘‘ seulp’’ among the children. 


— Every lover of Shakespeare will be saddened by the news of 
the death of Dr. H. N. Hudson, at Cambridge, Mass., at the age 
of 72. Dr. Hudson was doubtless one of the most learned of the 
few genuine Shakesperian scholars in the country. He had, which 
so many of the learned pundits who burrow in the great poets lack, a 
true genius for the higher criticism; a keen susceptibility for the 
genuine superiorities of literature and life, and a most inspiring en- 
thusiasm for the best in all regions of thinking and living. Ina 
general way he represented the past in theology, society, and public 
affairs; and his tremendous advocacy of the old régime, as idealized 
by himself, was often pushed to an almost grotesque excess. But 
all this was forgotten by every reader and hearer who could appre- 
ciate the extraordinary critical ability, force, and refinement of this 
remarkable man. He was a native of Vermont; and his reputa- 
tion is another jewel in the crown that adorns the Green Mountain 
State. 

— The city of Boston has just lost one of its ablest men of af- 
fairs and most useful citizens in Mr. Henry P. Kidder, at the age of 
63. As the leading partner of one of the most celebrated bankin 
houses of the country,—a devoted Christian, largely identified wi 
the Unitarian body, and a foremost member of the church of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale; a fast friend and stubborn defender of ed- 
ucation in every grade; a true gentleman in the generosity and 
breadth of his public spirit,—no man will be more lamented by the 
better side of the city. Mr. Kidder was one of those men,—too 
rare everywhere,—who stand between the higher culture of the lib- 
eral professions, and the successful, selfish class, as mutual friend 
and interpreter. No sort of character is, just now, so valuable as 
this. The public schools of Boston have lost a powerful friend, 
whose place will not be easily filled. 


— One cold Saturday, in Little Rock, Ark., our Associate Ed- 
itor was discussing to the pedagogical wisdom of the city on ‘‘ Some 
Things the People Expect of the Teachers.’’ Suddenly, in the 
midst of a passage about the children, a thundering knock at the 
big hall-door brought the speaker to a pause. On opening, there 
appeared a stout little specimen of a six-year-old Arkansas young- 
ster, who called out, at the top of his voice: ‘‘ I want a permit to 
go to school; where is the superintendent?’’ The little man had 
just come of school age, and celebrated by facing the roughest 
day of the week to secure a seat in a crowded pri school- 
room. It is unnecessary to remark that Superintendent Rightsell 
attended to the case at once, and the speaker resumed with-the re- 
mark: ‘‘ You see, friends, that, here in Arkansas, even the chil- 
dren cry for the New Education.”’ 


— Our country is not alone in its appreciation of woman in the 
higher walks of instruction. At a recent competitive examination 
in France for the post of professor at a lycée, fifteen received the 
title of ‘* professor with honor.’’ These young ladies, from twenty- 
five to thirty, delivered lectures especially remarkable for knowl- 
edge of literature, aptitude for oral teaching, and mastery of lan- 
guage. The woman’s day is evidently dawning in the school-room, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ANNUAIRE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT ELEMEN- 
TAIRE EN FRANCE ET DANS LES Pays DE 
Laneve Francatse. 12mo, pp 420; 
Paris, 1886. 


This little handbook is chiefly of interest to the 
American reader as showing the centralization of 
the French educational system. The First Part 
is principally devoted to a list of all the officials 
and instructors connected with elementary schools 
in France, Algeria, and other sections where the 
French language is used. It also contains details 
concerning the various kinds of diplomas and 
prizes conferred, and the legislative decrees and 
ordinances of the year 1885,—given in chronologi- 
eal order. The Second Part comprises essays in 
educational topics, some of which are of general 
interest, and may be presented to the readers of 
Tue JOURNAL ata later day. A scientific re- 
view gives a brief account of the leading inventions 
of the year; and in the necrological record are bi- 
ographical sketches of illustrious men who have 
recently died, General Grant being included in the 
number. In a chapter giving a few general sta- 
tistics as to primary education, it is stated that 
there are 78,456 schools, 132,580 teachers, and 
5,468,681 pupils. Twenty-eight per cent. of the 
classes contain more than fifty scholars each. 
There are 30,920 school libraries, with 3,226,896 
volumes. Saving banks have been instituted in 
23,222 schools, and the savings of 442,021 children 
up to January | amounted to 11,285,046 francs, 
or more than two million dollars. 


Tue New Artaur. An Opera 
without Musie. By the author of “ The 
Buntling Ball. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. Price, $1.50. 


This beautiful new book in red-line border and 
its companion, ‘‘ The Buntling Ball,’’ have awak- 
ened an unusual interest in literary circles, owing 
to the fact, in part, that the publishers have 
offered to pay $1,000, March 1, 1886, to the per- 
son naming the correct author of these books prior 
to that date. The New King Arthur is a thor- 
oughly enjoyable book, ingenious in its plan and 
skillful in its varied versification. It opens with 
ascene in the courtyard of the king's castle in 
Camelot, with troops marching under command of 
Knights of the Round Table, with banners and 
the pomp of a brilliant pageant, the populace 
joining and warmly saluting the troops. The dia- 
ote is interesting and well sustained. In Act 
Il. the reader is taken into the king’s garden; at 
the hour of midnight distant music is heard, and 
the lights of a revel are seen beyond the archway. 
Knight Sir Galahad muses and sings, a chorus 
from the revellers follow from within the castle. 
Merlin, Dagonet the fool, Guinevere, and other 
characters, recite and sing. Lancelot appears 
and the dialogue continues, in which King Arthur 
takes part and sings,— 

“ Our loyal people of all grades and ranks, 
Give thanks, give thanks ;” 
followed by a grand general chorus, which con- 
cludes this admirable study in verse. 


Tue Bioop Covenant; A Primitive 
Rite and its Bearings on Scripture. 
By H. Clay Trumball, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo.; $2.00. 


This book contains a series of three lectures, 
treating of the ‘* Primitive Rite Itself,’’ ‘* Sugges- 
tions and Perversions of the Rite,’’ and ‘‘ Indica- 
tions of the Rite in the Bible. Henry Clay Trum- 
bull, in his preface says, the “‘ chief value of the 
book is likely to be in its stimulating others to 
fuller and more satisfactory research in the field 
here brought to notice, in a tentative and suggest- 
ive manner.’’ The book is written in a clear and 
straightforward style, and compacts its varied in- 
formation in a careful and well-aranged form. 


By “E. A. W.,” 


LoyaL TO THE KING. 
author of “St. Ulrich; or, Resting on 
The King’s Word.” New York: Thos. 
Y. Crowell. Price, $1.00. 

Like nearly all the books published by Mr. 
Crowell, this one has a high moral and religious 
purpose. It is calculated to strengthen character 
and make life useful. The story teaches the 
King’s ability to comfort and save, to guide and 
richly bless, all who are willing to rest trustfully 
beneath his loving, gracious protection. Such a 
king is the Saviour of mankind. It is a good 
book for the home and Sunday-school library. 


Harry Wep.ock; or, When and Whom 
to Marry. Grand Rapids, Mich.: John 
Boles, publisher. 

A book of pure and refined character, written 
from a high Christian standpoint, and filled with 
many good thoughts. 


WE are indebted to our friends, Potter, 
Ainsworth, & Co., New York, for a Hand-book 
to the National Museum under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

D. Lotnror & Co., Boston, issue this 
month Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Social Studies in 
England. ‘The volume is rich with facts and data 
for political economists in America. 


MacmiLian & Co., New York, will pub- 
lish shortly a cheap edition of Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison’s little volume on The Choice of Books. It 
is a book every one interested in culture should 
possess, 


— 


New York City, the author, has published a work 
entitled Intoricants, Prohibition, and our New 
Church Periodicals in 1884-5. It contains a strong 
plea for total abstinence from all aleoholie stim- 
ulants. 


Tue Worthington Company, New York, 
announce the immediate publication of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s eagerly expected study of Victor Hugo. 
This monograph makes a volume of some 230 
pages, and is one of the most brilliant specimens 
of its brilliant author’s style. 


Tue Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation have published the Official Report of the 
ninth meeting, held at New York City, July, 1885. 
It is an interesting and valuable document, con- 
taining the essays and discussions of the leading 
musical educators of the United States. 


Ditson & Co., Boston, have ready a 
beautiful song book for infant classes of Sunday- 
schools, by Emma Pitt. It is most fittingly 
named Fresh Flowers. As many teachers in the 
secular schools are engaged in Sunday-school work, 
we commend this little song book as one of the 
musical gems of the season. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, call 
attention to the new school-book type introduced 
into their New National Series of Readers and 
their Brief History of the United States, This has 
already attracted the attention of ophthalmists and 
oculists, and been highly commended by such lead- 
ing specialists as Drs. Agnew and T. F. Allen. 


F. H. Battey, Northville, Mich., has 
ublished a Primary Phenomenal Astronomy, 
for teachers and general readers; price, 25 cents. 
It is full of helpful suggestions as to the methods of 
studying astronomy, and gives valuable hints as to 
the best ways of teaching it, together with the 
phenomenal astronomical instruments and how to 
use them. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have 
ready No. 31 of ‘‘ The Questions of the Day Se- 
ries.”’ It is entitled Ericsson’s Destroyer and Sub- 
marine Gun, being a consideration of their appli- 
eation to naval warfare, the advantages of the sys- 
tem, together with a brief history of submarine 
artillery ; by William H. Jaques, Lieut. U.S. 
Navy; price, 50 cents. 


J. B. Lreprxcorr Company, Philadel- 
phia, have published A Book of Short Quotations, 
for the use of preachers, lawyers, and public 
speakers, but more especially for use in daily ex- 
ercises in the schools, by George C. Hodges, A.M. ; 
price, 15 cents. Nothing better can be found for 
daily memory-exercises in the schools, for lessons 
in reading, elocution, spelling, definition, punctu- 
ation, parsing, analysis of sentences, and dictation 
exercises. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, pub- 
lish Beyond the Grave, by Dr. Hermann Cremer, 
professor of Theology in the University Griefswald. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. Samuel 
T. Lowrie, D.D., of Trenton, N. J., with an in- 
troduction by Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D., professor 
of Theology in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The author discusses the dark problem with great 
ability, and appends his views on the death of 
little children and concerning Spiritualism. 


Ottver Ditson & Co., Boston, have a 
very charming collection of Gems for Little Sing- 
ers. These delightful, easy songs are admirably 
adapted for use in primary and kindergarten 
schools, and in the home. oth of the authors,— 
Mr. Emerson, daughter of the well-known musi- 
eal composer, and Miss Swayne,—are accomplished 
musicians, well fitted for this useful style of work. 
Miss Emerson has rendered valuable advice and 
assistance in the production of this book of sweet 
melodies, which must win great favor with teach- 
ers and mothers. 


Tue Writers’ Publishing Co., 21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City, have ready Chart 
No. 1 of Temperance and Physiology, strikingly 
illustrated, showing ‘‘ the road to ruin and how to 
avoid it.’’ It gives twelve reasons for abstaining 
from drink; medical and other testimony on the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks; the seven 
pillars of temperance; the Nation’s annual bill 
for liquor, $850,000,000 ; tobacco, $600,000,000 ; 
publie education, $85,000,000; Christian missions, 
35,000,000, ete. Such a chart hung in every 
school-room in the United States would be an ob- 
ject lesson of warning to the pupils of the land 
against the dangers of alcoholic drinks. It is well 
mounted on rollers, and is ornamental. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have 
ready Composition in the School-room, by E. Gal- 
braith. No = of education is more im- 
portant than t of teaching the child how to 
write. Too little attention has, in the past, been 
paid to the training of the faculties in this direc- 
tion. This book presents a very admirable system 
of correcting compositions, by which the pupil will 
be led to understand the nature of his mistakes 
and be enabled to give intelligent reasons for their 
correction, and thus acquire a clear, accurate, and 
concise style of composition. The book is one of 
great practical value, and will tend to improve our 
teaching in a very important department of school 
instruction. 

Grorce H. Bucuanan & Co., Phila- 
delphia, have published a lecture of Minot J. Sav- 
age, pastor of the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
delivered in the Philadelphia Academy of Music, 
December, 1885, entitled Evolution and Religion. 
JSrom the Standpoint of One who Believes in Both; 
price, 25 cents. The same publishers have ready 


@ fourth revised edition of an essay by Charles 


Gordon Ames on George Eliot’s Two Marriages ; 
price, 20 cents. This essay, read last May before 
the ladies’ New Century Club of Philadelphia, 
was printed in cheap form, and passed through 
three editions, which were sold without being ad- 
vertised. A venerable clergyman and eminent 
scholar calls it ‘‘ the ablest, wisest, and best article 
that has yet been written about George Eliot.” 


D. C. Heat & Co., Boston, announce 
for publication, beginning with February, a new 
monthly periodical, to be known as The Citizen. 
It will be devoted to the discussion of questions of 
popular interest relating to citizenship and gov- 
ernment. It is intended that its pages shall espe- 
cially represent the thought of the young men of 
the day, to whom it will especially speak. The 
subscription price will be $1.50 a year. Specimen 
copies will be sent to any address upon application. 

‘To their series of ‘* Educational Classics’’ D. 
C. Heath & Co. are about to add, The Levana, or 
the Doctrine of Education ; a translation from Jean 
Paul Frederich Richter. ‘They add this volume 
to the series in the belief that it will tend to amel- 
iorate that department of education which is most 
neglected, and yet needs most care,—home training. 


C. W. Barpren, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
published Outlines of Psychology, with Special 
Referencee to the Theory of Education, by James 
Sully, abridged and edited with Appendices, Sug- 

estive Questions, and References to Pedagogical 
Works, by J. A. Reinhart, Ph. D., principal of the 
High and Normal Training School, Paterson, N. 
J.; price, $1.50. Since the publication of Sully’s 
original edition of Psychology it has been universally 
conceded to be the first satisfactory practical appli- 
eation of psychology to teaching. But it was too 
large for general use, and its illustrations and 
much of its matter, were applicable only to En- 
glish schools. ‘This revision was entrusted to Dr. 
Reinhart on account of his valuable articles on 
kindred subjects in Education, which have at- 
tracted much attention for their evidence of wide 
research, and for their broad treatment. He has 
compressed and selected from the original work, 
and has added notes and questions and references, 
also a full index, that makes the book usable by 
every teacher. 


Tue latest issues of “ Harper’s Frank- 
lin Square Library’? are : No. 508, War and 
Peace, by Count Léon Tolstoi, 25 cents; No. 507, 
A Country Gentleman, by Mrs. Oliphant, 20 cents ; 
No. 506, Original Comic Operas, written Ww. 
S. Gilbert, 20 cents ; No. 505, England Under 
Gladstone, by Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., 20 cts. ; 
No. 504, Unfuirly Won, by Nannie Power O’ Don- 
oghue, 20 cents; No. 503, First Person Singular, 
by David Christie Murray, illustrated, 25 centg; 
‘* Handy Series :’’ No. 51, Stories of Provence, 
by S. L. Lee, 25 ets. ; No. 50, A Man of Honor, 
by Mary Cecil Hay, 30 cents ; No. 40, Lester's 
Secret, by Mary Cecil Hay, 30 cents ; No. 48, 
Cabin and Gondola, by Charlotte Dunning, 30 cts. ; 
No. 47, Last Days at Apswich, a novel, 25 cents ; 
No. 46, Tiresias and Other Poems, by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, D.C.L., P.L., 25 cents; No. 45, In the 
Middle Watch, by W. Clark Russell, 25 cents ; 
No. 44, The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth, by Mrs. 
J. Harcourt-Roe, 25 ets. ; No. 43, Mrs. Dymond, by 
Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Annie Thackeray Ritchie), 
25 cents. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish a new 
Analytic Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, professor 
of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
The aim of this work is to present the elementary 
parts of the subject in the best form for class-room 
use, The exercises are well graded, and designed 
to secure the best mental training. 

They will also have ready, Feb. 15, Hans An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales; edited for home and school 
use by J. H. Stickney; in three series; supple- 
mentary to the Third, the Fourth, and the Fifth 
Readers; illustrated with the original Pedesen 
pictures. 

Ginn & Co. have also published Veazie’s Music 
Primer ; for the use of teachers, by G. A. Veazie, 
Jr., Supervisor of Music, Chelsea, Mass. This 
little work is for the use of teachers in preparing 
their classes for the study of staff-notation. The 
exercises have been tested in the primary grades, 
and, while they are intended as introductory to 
Mason’s National Music Course, they will be found 
to be of value as a preparation in connection with 
other methods, not only for children, but also in 
teaching adult classes. 


Van Antwerp, Braga & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,—C. F. Stearns, New England agent, 8 
Hawley street, Boston, Mass.,—have ready for the 
use of American educators, a superb chart of E/e- 
mentary Geography and Astronomy. 1t shows in 
bas-relief the mountains, plateaus, and all the nat- 
ural features of the surface of the earth. The 
natural location of towns and cities are brought 
prominently to the eye of the learner by being 
presented in very striking and pleasing colors. 
The admirable arrangement presents the near and 
distant views, illustrates geographical terms, ete. 
it contains diagrams of the mariner’s compass, 
solar system, changes of seasons, cause of day and 
night, curvature of land and water surface of the 
earth, etc. It has also maps of the hemispheres, 
showing parallels of latitude, meridians of longi- 
tude, direction of the sun’s rays and their influence 
upon theearth. This beautiful chart is very orna- 
mental for the walls of the school-room,and conveys 
to the mind of the learner, through the eye, a vast 
amount of accurate knowledge, and suggests topics 
of study and investigation essential to an intelli- 
gent understanding of elementary geugraphy and 
astronomy that cannot be so readily presented in 
any other way. Wecommend this chart to school | 
officers and teachers as one of the most valuable 
devices to advance the interests of theschool. For 
full description and price address the publishers or 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Haphazard Personalities; by Charles Lanman; price 
21.50... Geographical Plays; by Jane Andrews; price 
21.00 Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles T 
Dillingham. 

Outlines of Psychology: by James Sully, M A.. Reading 
Club Edition; edited by J. A. Reinhart. Ph.D.; price 
#1.50,...An Aid to English Grammar; by Asher Stark. 
weather, A.B.; price 75 cents.... The Diacritical Speller, 
and a Short Notice of Penmanship: by C. R. Bales; price 
50 cents. Syracuse. N. Y.: C. W. Barden. 

A Book of Short Geetacienes by Geo, C. Hodges, A.M: 
price, 15 cents. Philadelphia: J B. Lippincott Co. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; by Robert 
Louise Stevenson; price $1.00. 

Our Little Ann; by the author of “ Tip Cat;” price 
#1.00.... Famous Women: Rachel; by Nina H. Kennard, 
price $1.00....Zeph: a Posthumus Story; by Helen Jack- 
son; price #1.25....A Short History of Napoleon the First ; 

Soston: Roberts 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library: A Country Gentle 
man; a novel; by Mrs. Oliphant; price 20 cents....Wa: 
and Peace; a historical novel; by Count Leon Tolstoj 
price 25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Essential Lessons in English Composition, Analysis, and 
Grammar; J. E. Murray; price 75 cents. Philadelphia: 
John E. Potter & Co. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching; by David P. Page, 
A.M.; a new edition; edited and enlarged by W. H. 
Payne. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

Popular Government: Four Essays; by Sir Henry Sum 
ner Maine: price $2.75. New York: pouee Holt & Co. 

The Industrial Situation and the Question of Wages. 
by J. Schoenhof: price $1.00,...Ericsson’s Destroye: 
and Submarine Gun; by William H. Jaques; price 50 
cents.... Humor in Animals: a Series of Studies in Pen 
and Pencil; by W. H. Beard; price $2.50....Brain-Rest; 
by J. Leonard Corning, M.D.: price $1.00. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Education,a Monthly Magazine devoted to the Sci- 
ence, Art, Literature of Education; Wi!- 
liam A. Mowry, editor and publisher, 3 Somerset Street, 
Boston; price $3.00 a year, single numbers 35 cents. 
Heretofore this able magazine has been published bi- 
monthly, at the rate of ag os per annum. Hereafter it 
will be published monthly, ten months in the year, from 
September to June inclusive, at $3.00 per year, in ad 
vanee. The February number is very interesting and 
attractive. It contains an article on “ Daniel Webster as 
a Schoolmaster,” by Elizabeth Porter Gould, with the 
large portrait of Webster as a frontispiece. It has also 
the last article ever written by the lamented John b. 
Philbrick, LL.D., on “ Overwork in School; ” “ Education 
in Rome,” by L.R. Klemm, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, 
Hamilton, O.; “ Relations of Biography.” with history, 
by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder; “* 5! Children,” by Mariou 
A. Manville; * General Grant,” by Gen. L. J. Jennings: 
—{the best sketch of Grant’s life yet published; * Prob- 
lem of Woman’s Education,” by Nicolo D’Alfonso,— a 
translation by Victoria Chamberlin; * The King’s English 
at Home and at School.” by J. H. May; Editorials; Notes 
and Comments; and Book Reviews. 


— The February number of the Popular Scienee Monthly , 
conducted by E. L. W. J. Youmans, has fifteen able arti- 
cles, together with Editor’s Table, Literary Notices, Pop 
lar Miscellany, Notes, ete. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Yearly subscription $5.0); single numbers cts. 


— The Academy,— anew Journal of Secondary Educa. 
tion, issued monthly,under the auspices of the Associated 
Academic Principals of the State of New York; George 
A. acon, publisher, Syracuse, N. Y., price £1.00 a year. 
in advance. It is devoted to the interests of high schools 
academies, and academic departments. The first num. 
ber, February, 1886, has an interesting table of contents. 


—The Magazine of Western History (illustrated) for 
February, has twelve able and instructive articles. One 
on“ Gecgran yand Early American History,” by B. A. 
Hinsdale, will be read withinterest. It contains portraits 
of D. W. Cross, of Cleveland; of Thomas Burnham, a 
pioneer business man of the same city; also those of 
James R. Speer, Wm. H. Brown. Thomas McKee, James 
Bryce, and others of Pittsburg, Pa., with sketches ot 
their lives. Published at 145 St. Clair Street, Cleveland, 
0.; pfice $5.00 a year. 


— Babyhood,—a Magazine for Mothers, devoted excln- 
sively to the Care of Infants and Young Children; by 
Leroy M. Yale, M.D., and Marion Harland. It teaches 
that the baby’s affairs are entitled to the best efforts of 
the best thinkers and writers whose services can be en- 
listed, male and female, professional and unprofessional, 
at home and abroad. If is the first periodical that has 
ever chosen this important field, andit has found a ready 
response to its efforts from all quarters, having secure:! 
the co-operation of many of the most able specialists ini 
the various departments of its scope. Babyhood Publish- 
ing Co., 18 Spruce St., New York. Price $1.50 a year; 15 
cents a number. 


— The Pansy, published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, is 
a charmingly illustrated monthly for children, edited by 
“Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). Price, $1.00 a year; 10 
cents anumber. The February number is full of fresh 
and pure stories for the young. 


— Crisp, bright, and full of entertainment, the February 
Brooklyn Magazine comes as a welcome visitor. Always 
readable and full of interest, this number seems particu 
larly so. Mrs. ney Ward Beecher, whose words are 
always wise and sensible, contributes an article on ‘ How 
to Avoid Sea-sickness ” as sparkling as it is entertaining 


— The Andover Review for February, is a very interest 
ing. In the opening article Rev. Dr. Adams of Fai! 
River. begins a discussion of “ The Spiritual Problem of 
the Manufacturing Town.” The series is a counterpait 
of Rev. Mr. Dike’s “ Religious Problem of the Country 
Town.” Dr. Adams presents facts obtained by very caré 
ful and thorough studies, and deals in this ‘firgt paper 
with the factory system in its influence upon the opera 
tives and their conditien. Professor Ely of the -uhnus 
Hopkins University contributes a vigorous appeal for a 
more intelligent consideration by Christian men and 
churches of Socialism. The number closes with carefu! 
book reviews and a list of new works received. Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The Homiletie Review, for February. presents a table 
of contents of extraordinary interest. Dr. D. 8. Gregory 
contributes the second article to the Symposium oi 
“* Modern Criticism,” and it is very discriminating and 
comprehensive. The three new departments, Homilet 
ies, Pastoral Theology, and the Study Table, conducted 
respectively by those mature scholars and writers. Prot 
J. M. Hoppin, Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, and Dr. J. M. Lud- 
low, give promise of adding not a little to the interest auc 
value of the Heview. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 
and 12 Dey Street, New York. {$3.00 a year; 30 cents 
per single number. 


— The Pulpit Treasury, for February, is promptly on our 
table. Its contents display impartiality to the Evangeli 
cal denominations. This magazine gives honor where 
honor is due, treads with firm steps the good “ uld paths,” 
touches with clear light many doctrinal and practical! 
themes, and affords by its incomparable articles from 
many practised pens, the very aid so many pastors and 
Christian workers need in their different fields, and in 
their multifarious forms of labor. Yearly, $2.50; to cler 
gymen, #2.00; single copies, 25 cents. E. B. Treat, pub 
isher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


~— The January number of The Century is out of print 
andanew edition of 5,000 copies is on the press. ‘The 
publishers have had to increase the edition of the Febru 
ary Century, since it has been printing, on account of the 
extra demand for this “ Midwinter” number. The editors 
sentin word to the publishing department a few day> 
ago that “if the gabe only knew how good the Febru 
ary number is going to be. the large edition (considerabiv 
over 200,000) would be exhausted on the day of issue.’’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Sanitarian, for January; terms, $4.00 a year; 35 
cents acopy. New York: 113 Fulton St. 
The New Moon, for January, 1886; terms, #1.00a year: 
10 cents anumber. Lowell: The New Moon Pub. Co. 
The New Princeton Review, for January; terms, $3.00 
a year, New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
The Quiver, for February; terms $1.50 a year; 75 cents 
anumber, New York: Cassell & Co. 
St. Nicholas, for February; $3.00 a year; 25 cents 2 
number. New York; The Century Co. 
The New York Fashion Bazar, for February; terms. 
go a year; 25 cents a number. New York: George 
unro, publisher. 


their agents, 


The t omiletic Review, for February; terms, $.300 a 
year; 30acopy. New York; Funk & Wagnalls. 


4 | Joun Exuts, M.D., 137 Chambers street, 
| | 
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SOURNAL OF 


EHDUCATION. 


Teachers in Council. 


VERMONT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from last week.) 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


The After-Life of High School Graduates. 
Supt. Fox Holden, Plattsburgh, N. Y.: 


1. All school training should be in harmony 
with the after-life of the pupil, in the course of 
instraction, aspiration of the student, and the in- 
centives of the teacher. 

2, Exceptional education should fit for excep- 
tional callings, ordinary education for ordinary 
callings. 

3. The advance in general education has made 
high-school training less exceptional, and is tend- 
ing to make it more and more general. 

4, Consequently we shall find our students, 
hereafter, less in the profgssions and more in the 
ordinary callings. 

5. As education becomes more general, its pos- 
session will not so much determine the calling as 
intensify the student’s power for work in the vari- 
ous callings. 

The distinction was sharply drawn between 
those graduating from our high schools and those 
substantially completing their course. The for- 
mer will more frequently be found in the pro- 
fessions. , 


What the College has to Say tothe Fitting 
School. 


Pres. H. H. Buckham, Burlington : 


Many college professors would say, ‘‘ Tell the 
high school and academic teachers to do their work 
more thoroughly and not try to cover so much 
ground.”’ The facts of the difficulties with which 
the ‘* fitting schools ’’ have to contend should lead 
us to confer and try to help each other. The pri- 
mary teacher has quite as important a position as 
the college instructor, — more difficult and less 
pleasant. 

In England the secondary schools have attained 

their proper place. The great school principals 
there have proper salaries and good social recogni- 
tion. The question, [low much education should 
the student have ? is largely decided in the ‘“* fit- 
ting schools.’’ In Scotland every young man seeks 
for a classical education, and we lament the dete- 
rioration in publie sentiment in favor of the higher 
education in New England. Vermont has alarger 
per cent. of native population than any other of 
the United States. It is a mistake to separate the 
different studies essential to a liberal education. 
It should be considered as a system,—as a whole. 
Compare a class of educated men with those who 
have not had this culture, and you will find an ar- 
gument for higher education which is unanswer- 
able. The gravest question for college men is 
that which relates to morals and character. Moral 
training is a very different thing from moral in- 
struction. The college life is the last opportunity 
we have to train the moral perceptions. The re- 
sponsibility largely rests with the preparatory 
schools in the formation of habits of study, and 
also for habits affecting the character. It is too late 
to remedy defects often when the college age ar- 
rives. There should be a hearty codperation be- 
tween the University of Vermont and the “ fitting 
schools ’’ of the State. 


The Relation of the Secondary School to 
the College. 


Prin. H. M. Willard, Saxton’s River : 

_All the principals of the preparatory schools of 
New England who fit students for several different 
colleges, agree that there is need of reform in the 
matter of uniformity of qualifications for admis- 
sion to the college. The system nearest in perfec- 
tion in this matter is found in Prussia. Compul- 
sory education fits the student for the Gymnasia, 
and lays the foundation for a broad preparation 
for the university in its nine years’ course. The 
American standard of excellence for college ad- 
mission is admi'tted to be too low. If the colleges 
will unite upon a fair and uniform standard of ad- 
mission, the preparatory schools will meet this de- 
mand. The requirements are so diversified that 
it places the ‘* fitting schools’’ in a bad position. 


COMMON SCHOOL SECTION. 


Methods of Teaching Number. 


Miss Bliss of St. Albans : 


‘The teachers of the grammar, primary, and dis- 
trict schools met in a separate section in the high 
school building, and listened to a demonstration of 
the methods of teaching number by a class of 
twenty, under the supervision of Miss Bliss of St. 
Albans. The exercise was illustrated with blocks 
and other objects and blackboard work, and the 
children reflected great credit upon themselves and 
their teacher. 


Reading and Tone. 


Miss Chapman, of Burlington : 

Miss E. J. Chapman, principal of the Pomeroy 
Intermediate School of Burlington, gave an exhibi- 
tion with a class in reading and tone. The exer- 
cise included a vocal drill with brief recitations, 
and showed careful training. The exhibition was 
highly interesting. There was also a musical ex- 
hibition, displaying the methods of musical in- 
struction in the Burlington schools, of which Prof. 
N. H. Thompson had charge. The work done, 
and especially the manner in which it was done, 
received many commendations, 


Chancellor C. N. Sims, University of 
Syracuse, N. Y. : 


could induce to live alone. 


their neighbors from picking their pockets. In this | i 


his back as before his face. 
neighborly relations? They are those of similar- 


ate. There is no difference in us. 


other. 


brethren. 
self sacrifice. 


Business Meeting. 


The Association made choice of the following 
officers : 
Pres.—A. L, Hardy, of St. Johnsbury. 


rill, of Brattleboro; E. W. Howe, of Bennington ; 


South Hero; L. W. Jennie, of Island Pond. 
Sec.—J. M. Hitt, of Northfield. 
Treas. —W. A. Deering, Burlington, 


tt Conant, of Randolph; 0, Atwood, of Rut- 
and. 


Resolutions.— Temperance. 


Mr. Bishop, Chairman of Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported the following : 


Whereas, Fourteen States have enacted laws requiring 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics upon the 
human system, to be taught as a popular branch of study 
in their public schools, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, teachers of Vermont, the first State 
to enact such a law, do hereby petition Congress to enact 
a law. requiring scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia, in the territo- 
ries, and in the military and naval academies, the Indian 
and colored schools, supported wholly or in part by money 
from the national treasury. 


The resolutions were advocated by Miss Pollard 
of Ludlow, Mrs. Chamberlain of Burlington, Mr. 
Leavenworth of Castleton, Mr. Wm. E. Sheldon of 
and Boston, Supt. Holden, of Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


The Town System. 


In addition to the usual resolutions, the Associa- 
tion passed one indorsing free text-books, and one 
favoring the town system in Vermont. 

Com. on Town System.—Gov. Samuel E. Pin- 
gree, Hon. Justus Dartt. Pres. H. M. Buckham, 
and Prin. Edward Conant. 

This committee was authorized to print such 
matter as they deemed expedient through the 
courtesy of Mr. Sanborn, of Boston, and urge 
upon the legislature the adoption of the town sys- 
tem of schools. 


Natural Science in the Common School. 
S. H. Brackett, of St. Johnsbury : 


Follow in the teaching of natural science the 
special bent of your own mind, using your own 
language. Materials should be brought in to illus- 
trate botany, mineralogy, and geology. Encour- 
age the wsthetic side of the pupils mind. The 
highest success is attained by minute study of ob- 
jects both as a means of, bringing out the beauties 
as well as the utilities of the specimens. Use 
simple things and facts to impress upon the minds 
of pupils the properties of matter. Invent the 
apparatus if you have none provided by the school 
authorities. 

The Proper Order of Studies for Primary 
Schools, and the Time that should be 
given to each. 

Mrs. J. H. Baird, of Burlington : 

The natural order of studies in primary instruc- 
tion must, of necessity, be the true one, for Nature 
makes no mistakes. In nature all is harmony, but, 


when her laws are violated, the true end can never 
be reached. The birds never make a mistake. 


taught to fly, nor a nightingale whose little ones 


done at the proper time and in the proper way. 


flowers, and making all the hovey they can. But 


There never was a robin whose young were not|schools; why should not drawing ? 


“Our Neighbors,” —A Study of Society. | of diligence and order should be cultivated every 
day and every hour, and lessons should be given in 
kindness, thoughtfulness, honesty, and courage. 


So, also, should the physical health be cared for. 


Our neighbors are social beings whom nothing | The maxim, ‘‘ A sound mind in a sound body,”’ is 
t live alk And yet the first thing | as true now as when it first came from the lips of 
men do is to build jails and fee lawyers to keep| the philosopher. 


Although we regard school work 
n general as mental training, yet the moral and 


social element lies the department of friendship. | physical health cannot be separated from the men- 
The Chanceellor’s definition of a true friend was, one | tal, for they are by nature together, and the care 
who would be as quick to defend a friend behind | of these is as much a part of a true order of studies 
Now what are our as the training of the mental faculties. 


Our colleges are very important, and we look 


ity which all the social distinctions do not obliter-| with pride on our old and honored institutions of 
Out of learning. 
likenessess grow common experiences, and out of|and are noted for their learning and ability, but 
these should grow great consideration for one an-| little is said of our primary schools, and less of its 
Humanity’s unlikenesses were classified | teachers. 
as those self-wrought, and those not self-wrought. | does not exceed that of all the college professors 
The inequalities of life are imposed by Providence|in the land ? 
in order that the especially favored may slfare a| number, and, be that influence what it may, it can 
portion of the overplus with their less favored | only be measured by Him who in His eternal wis- 
The jewels of life lie along a line of | dom knows what earth needs from its lowest crea- 
ture,—that Grand Teacher who, in the glory of a 
divine humanity, and the beauty of a divinity, 
taught us to reverence the little children. 


Their professors are selected with care, 


Yet who can say that their influence 


It reaches directly a far greater 


The Fine Arts in our Schools. 
Miss Eva L. Harrison, of Montpelier : 
America has been called a great machine-shop. 


Vice-Prests.—Ezra Brainerd, of Middlebury ;| lsdeed, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
J.J. R. Randall, of Rutland; Rev. J. H. Mer-| Canada to the Gulf, our land seems far less an 


Eden of fine art than a field of science or an in- 


M. O. Perkins, of Randolph; G. N. Henderson, dustrial shop; far more a place where homage is 
of Newport; C. A. Bowker, of Peacham; O. P. | Paid to spade and shuttle rather than to brush and 


Conant, of St. Albans; O. H. Campbell, of John- chisel. n ‘ ; 
son; O. N. Dana, of Barre; U. N. Phelps, of| given to the fine arts in America than in any other 


The fact that there is less patronage 


country,—the fact that one of Boston’s best artists 
affirmed that he had done little more than pay his 
studio rent for the year,—is not that there is lack 


Er. Com. —E. A. Bishop, of Montpelier ; Ed-| of money in the country, but that public taste is 


not educated, and that money is withheld or per- 
verted in its use to the gratification of lower and 
less spiritual sensibilities. 

We often hear from the Fourth of July orator 
that America is the first of the nations of the 
earth. She is not first in gratifying the esthetic 
nature in man; not first in architecture, sculpture, 
or painting; not first in educating her artizans, 
and hence not first in her revenues for articles 
of design. Far behind England, France, and 

termany is she in this part of civilization. We as 

a nation are just over the threshold; the Elysian 
fields are beyond; and the eye is across the waters 
to those countries in advance of us in this depart- 
ment, that we may be led. Every day we find it 
necessary to send to Europe for men skilled in art 
to manage important interests. From the annual 
repogt of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Commerce, and Navigation of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States ‘for 1874, we learn 
that in the manufacture of articles into which art 
enters our imports exceeded our exports by $131,- 
000,000. It would be better that we should edu- 
cate our engravers, goldsmiths, potters, masons, 
carpenters, and other artisans, and thereby keep 
at home $131,000,000 annually. This enormous 
sum is paid Europe because she has better taste 
and more skilled mechanics than we. 

From the official catalogue of the scheme for 
art education in Great Britain we learn that a sum 
of money is voted annually by Parliament to be 
devoted to the adva t of science and art. 
These branches are taught in the elementary, even- 
ing, and special schools, and prizes and rewards 
are offered to both pupils and teachers; and every 
inducement is held out to encourage advancement 
in art education. The same thing is true in 
France. In one of her schools the highest prize 

ermits the successful competitor to attend the 
= Academy at Rome, where he may follow 
the study of his profession from one to three years, 
at the expense of the French government. Thus 
do England and France not only educate students 
in the fine arts, but they also pay them to study. 

In the United States, out of 709 schools we have 
less than a score which ar2 especially devoted to 
art training. We may not copy England and 
France in changing our theory and practice to 
make national interfere with State government ; 
but why should not each State arrange for a re- 
quired system of art instruction in her public 
schools? In such an action Massachusetts is pio- 
neer. Manufacturing State largely as she is, she 
has felt the need of art education in her industries. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio are treading 
closely upon Massachusetts in the onward move- 
ment of art instruction. Where is Vermont in 
this enterprise ? Music has its place in the public 
It is said that 
the American ear is 150 years ahead of the Amer- 


t taught to sing. These things are always | ican eye. 
Miss Harrison advocated strongly what she called | ease 


The bees make no mistake; they buzz through|the straight-line method in drawing, and closed 
the long summer day, finding out the sweetest} with these words : 


‘* When art, pure and applied, shall have gained 


beings endowed with reason. 


that there are discords in the harmony. 
be the result. 


they are creatures of instinct, and we are human 
But, in the world 
governed by reason, or, rather, when reason is not 
used rightly, the little human robins are turned 
into mocking-birds, the human nightingales try to 
become parrots, the human bees will buzz into 
the wrong hives, and it is only in the human world 
The closer, 
then, our union with nature, the more perfect will 


Education has to do with the heart, the head, 


and physical natures are each a part of the whole, 
and true education must include the cultivation of 
each. In a land whose schools recognize no sect 
nor creed, where are gathered children of all na- 
tionalities and all beliefs, where all classes and 
conditions of society meet on equal footing, and 
where the only religion that can be taught is the 
religion of character and conduct, it is of the high- 


est importance that no opportunity for moral train- 


a firm footing in the public schools, then, after 
years, may we expect to compete with England 
and the continent in certain articles to which taste 
and beauty give increased value, as well as in 
spade and shovel, axe and machine. Not until 
long after we thus begin at the base of the 
mountain with the Alpine staff of freehand 
drawing,—our universal and constant support,— 
need we hope to reach an elevation where we may 
unlock and pass through the unclosed gateways 
into the table-lands where Michael Angelo, Raph- 


and the hand; in other words, the moral, mental, | ael, and Leonardo da Vinei reveled as masters.”’ 


— Shall courtesy be done only to the rich, and 


only by the rich ? In good breeding, which dif- 

fers, if at all, from high breeding only as it grace- 

fully remembers the rights of others, rather than 

gracefully insists on its own rights, [ discern no 

specie! connection with wealth or birth, but rather 
a 


t it lies in human nature itself, and is due from 


ing should be allowed to pass unheeded. Habits! all men toward all men,—Carly/e, 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


INDIANA BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


These questions are based on the Reading Circle work 
of last season. 

1, Explain what is meant by acquired perception. 
2. What is the function of oral spelling ? 
3. What isthe main pnrpose in early language 
work ? 
4. How should the structure of the earth’s sur- 
face be studied ? 
5. Why should the attendance of the pupil be 
prompt and regular ? 

PHYSIOLOGY, 
Describe in detail the heart, the arteries, veins, 
and capillaries. Describe the blood and the changes 
it undergoes in its course through the body. De- 
scribe in detail, with diagram, the course of the 
blood through the heart, lungs, and blood vessels, 


Answer must not exceed three pages. 


HISTORY. 


_ Give a full account of the connection which the 
invention of the cotton gin had with the civil war 
in all its phases, political, commercial, and social. 


Answer not to exceed three pages. To be marked 
on character of work rather than on specific points, 


PENMANSHIP, 


1, Draw a seale to mark the relative height of 
and on it the word Mirth. 

2. Deseri © proper position of the pupil at 
the desk in ry 

3. In what order would you endeavor to secure 
the following characteristics of writing: Rapidity, 
beauty, legibility. Why ? 

4, Describe the proper rest for the hand and 
arm in writing. 

5. Give some exercises that you think suitable 
for practice to promote ease and rapidity in move- 
ment. 


Note.— Your wales in answering these questions will 
be taken as a specimen of your penmanship, and be 
marked from one to fifty, according to merit. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the difference between a letter and 
an elementary sound ? 

2. Define accent. When is it called primary ? 
When secondary ? Give an example of each. 

3. What sounds has ch ?_ , Write words illustrat- 
ing each sound. 

4, What sounds are called dentals? Labials ? 
Why are they so called ? 

5. What is the distinction between a diphthong 
and a digraph ? Illustrate. 

6. Spell, accent, and mark diacritically ten 
words dictated by the superintendent. 50. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. Name five of the best harbors of the United 
States coast. Explain the relation which a good 
harbor bears to the prosperity of a city. 

2. Compare and contrast Louisiana and Minne- 
sota in all important respects in which you can 
discover resemblances and differences. 

3. Trace the path of a vessel from San Fran- 
cisco to St. Petersburg. 

4, Name all oceans, important seas, gulfs and 
bays that touch Asia. 

5. Name all the countries of South America 
that touch the Pacifie ocean, and bound one of 
them. 

6. Name all the states or countries of Africa 
that touch the Mediterranean Sea. How do these 
countries compare with the others of Africa in 
civilization ? 

7. Bound Russia’ and name its most important 
exports. 

8. Name five important ‘systems of rivers in 
North America. 

9. Sketch a map of California, locating moun- 
tains, rivers, and chief cities. 

10. State where on the earth each tropic and 
each polar circle is located, and give the reason 
for such location in each case. 


GRAMMAR, 

1. How does the appositive modifier differ from 
the possessive ? 

2. Write three nouns that have the same form 
in both numbers; three that, when used as subject, 
always require plural terbs. 

3. What does each gender denote ? 

4, Analyze: “‘I tell you that which ye your- 
selves do know.”’ 

5. How is the passsive voice made ? 

6. Give the tense of each verb in the followin 
sentences, and tell what time is expressed in ea 


a. He leaves at six o’clock to-morrow. 
b. 1f he was present I did not know it. 
c. If he were present I could leave. 
d. School opens at nine o’ clock. 
7. Correct, if necessary, and give reasons : 
a. I feel so badly about it. 
b. The soldier died hard. 
8. How many tenses do verbs have ? Why ? 
9. What classes of verbs do not have the passive 
voice? Why? 
10. What is the difference between a verb and an 
inffinitive ? 
READING. 


1. Give three characteristics of good reading, and 
state your method of securing each. 
2. What are rhetorical pauses? Illustrate. 
3. What things are to be considered if we regard 
a reading lesson as a study in literature ? 

4. Name three American writers of fiction, and 
give one work of each. 
5. Of what advantage is the study of good liter- 
ature ? 


6. Read a stanza of poetry, and a paragraph of 
prose selected by the superintendent. 00. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
1. } of § of what number equals 9}{ ? Define 
least common multiple. 5, 5. 
2. Divide .0512 by .082-+4 .005. Proce. 5, 
quot. 5. 
3. If 27 bricks make a cubic foot, how many 


bricks will make a wall 46 ft. long, 27 ft. high, ' 


and 1% thick ? 10. 
4, uce of a yard to the a 
ns. 10. 


5. What will be the total cost of 750 yards of 
carpeting at $1.75 a yard, if a merchant pays 2} 
r cent. commission for purchasing, } per cent. 
a draft covering costs and agent’s commission, 
and $12.50 for freight. Proce. 5, ans. 5. 
6. A man loaned $800 for 2 years and 6 
months, and received $90 interest; what was the 
rate per cent. ? Proce. 5, ans. 5. 
7. A can mow 2 acres in 3 days, and B 5 acres 
in 6 days; in how many days can they together 
mow 9 acres. Anal. 5. ans. 5. 
8. What is the smallest number that can be di- 
vided by 250, 350, and 525, respectively, and leave 


a remainder of 25 ; 
9. Simplify i} of § + 10] * of of 54 
ns. 


10. Two men start from the same point; one 
travels 52 miles north, and the other 39 miles west ; 


how far are they apart ? 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALASKA. — Thlinket Training Academy, at 
Fort Wrangel, is prospering, as the following note 
from the Gleaner will show: ‘‘ Our boys of the 
training school killed, last year, for the use of the 
institution, one hundred and twenty-one deer, 
eleven seals, one bear, about one hundred and fifty 
wild geese, over three hundred ducks, and numer- 
ous grouse, poreupines, marmots, snipes, etc. 
sides this they caught all the salmon, halibut, cod- 
fish, trout, herring, flounders, crabs, clams, ete., 
needed, the above constituting our supply of ani- 
mal food for the yeur.’’ 


CALIFORNIA.—The nineteenth annual session 
of the California State Teachers Association con- 
vened at the assembly hall of the State Normal 
School building at San Jose, Dec. 28, and con- 
tinued four days. The exercises commenced at 
1.30 p. m., the association being called to order by 
Prof. Allen, the president, who introduced the 
mayor of the city, C. T. Little. Mr. Little, in the 
course of a brief address, extended a cordial wel- 
come to the members of the association. In the 
evening a reception was tendered the teachers by 
the citizens of San Jose, which was a very pleasant 
event. The morning hours were occupied by class 
or section work in the several departments. 

During the afternoons, addresses were given by 
prominent educators of the state. A prominent 
feature of the association was an exhibit of school- 
work from all over the state. Medals were awarded 
to the county in each group of counties that made 
the best display. The counties of the state were 


_divided into eight groups. A medal was also 


awarded the county which sent the greatest num- 
ber of teachers in proportion to the number of 
teachers employed. A lecture was given Wednes- 
day evening by Prof. Holden; subject : ‘‘ The 
Lick Astronomical Department of the University 
of California’ The session adjourned to meet at 
San Jose next year. 

During the week we spent at San Jose, we ladies 
carried our parasols, and gathered roses in the 
campus grounds, the mercury not falling below 60° 
at any time daring the week. We saw, along the 
way, farmers plowing and orchardists pruning 
their trees and vines. LAURA CARROLL. 

Cottonwood, Cal. 


InDIANA.—The selection of Prof. C. W. Hodgin 
as president of the State Association is a credit to 


Be-| This lecture, coming as it did a few days before 


the Committee on Nominations. Prof. Hodgin is 
one of the very best men in the state, and entirely 
a self-made man, who has won his way to the front 
by his unaided efforts. 

Prof. C. W. Pearson, formerly of Earlham Col- 
lege, has been called from Kansas to take charge 
of Fairmount Academy. 

Mrs. Mahala Jay, for several years of the same 
faculty, is making a tour through Mexico this 
winter. Her trip is in the interests of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society. , 

W. W. Bidsall, for many years a prominent 
teacher of the state; now holds a responsible and 
profitable position in the Philadelphia high school. 

D. H. Ellison, county superintendent of Law- 
rence County, reports a reading circle membership 
of sixty-four. 

The Whitley Co. Institute met during the holi- 
days. Evening lectures were given by Dr. D. 5. 
Jordan and Profs. W. F. Yocum and W. H. Wil- 
iamson. Alex. Kinsely is superintendent. 


State Editor, Geo. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—A correspondent from Apple River 
speaks in the highest terms of the school. C. D. 
Stillwell is principal, and is said to be a great 
worker, all of which is known and appreciated by 
the people. 

The prize speaking at Lombard University, re- 
cently, resulted in 8S. L. Kerigan being awarded 
the first prize, H. H. Jones the second, and E, P. 
McConnell the third. ‘This is known as the Swan 
prize, and is given annually by Mrs. A. H. Swan, 
of Chi , a former graduate of the university. 

J. O. lie, teacher of Latin and Greek in the 
Peoria high school, was married to Miss Florence 
Hendricks, of Princeton, a few weeks ago. Their 
many friends will be glad to know that they are 
kousekeeping in Peoria and are supremely happy. 

Alex. Forbes, of Chicago, delivered a lecture 
before the pupils of the Peoria high school and 
their friends; his subject was ‘‘ Robert Burns.’’ 


the celebration of the Burns anniversary, attracted 
much attention and proved to be one of the strong- 
est lectures of the course. ¢ 


Stat Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—The Louisa Co. Teachers’ Association 
met at Wapello, Jan. 9, under the direction of 
Mrs. L. G. Murdock, county superintendent. 

The Belle Plain schools gave an entertainment 
recently, which was highly spoken of. G. W. 
Samson is superintendent. 

A. O. Byington, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity and a resident of lowa City, succeeds to the 
office of county superintendent, made vacant by 
the death of J. J. ‘Tierney. 

Professor Houghton, of the department of math- 
ematies in Tabor College, Iowa, has resigned. 

G. W. Coverston is the new superintendent of 
Muscatine Co. 


mid-winter. The settlers who come to this State | 


are not of the kind to defer the erection of school- 
houses. Without waiting for the organization of 
counties, they promptly build by subscription. 

We have heard by rumor, and otherwise, of the 
engagement of the following institute conduetors ; 
Dr. Williams of Lawrence, Sumner Co.; Prof. 
Johnson of Emporia, Rooks Co.; Prof. Picken 
of Emporia, Russell Co.; Prof. Williamson of 
Topeka, Jackson, and Salina counties ; Prof. Lor- 
rimer of Topeka, Pawnee, and Shawnee counties. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MicuiGANn.—The present site of the Detroit 


high-school building has been sold to private pur- 
chasers for $115,000, 


State Editor, MARCUS M. Ross, Nashville, 
TENNESSEE.—The Murfreesboro public schools 
opened, Jan. 18, in a fine new building, erected at 
a cost of $14,000. Prof. W. W. Millan, of Vir- 
ginia, has been reélected supt. for the present year. 
The Board of Education of Pulaski advertises 
for a $1,200 supt. ‘They have leased their aead- 
emy buildings, and will have at their disposal 
$8,000 annually. Heretofore, the public money 
has been distributed among the small private 
schools. 
The Winchester Normal has an enrollment of 
250 pupils. It is doing an excellent work for the 
States of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 


Prof. D. M. Fisk, of Hillsdale College, has inpet Wisconstn.—The desirableness of improving 


ceived a call from the congregational church of aud unifying local school 


Hudson. Professor Haynes of Hillsdale Col-, 
lege has been elected a member of the London 
mathematical society. 

The public-school building at the Osceola mine | 
was destroyed by fire on the 16th ult. 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, of the State Normal 


School, will publish a Manual of Land Surveying 


at an early day. 

The Hon. Theodore Nelson, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, will discuss the subject of 
** National Aid to Education’”’ at the February 
meeting of the National Association of Superin- 
tendents. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Oun10.—Bills have been introduced in the leg- 
islature requiring instruction in pnblic schools in 
physiology, with special reference to the effects of 
aleoholic drinks, and adding this to the subjects 
upon which all teachers must be examined; re- 
quiring institute instructors to hold certificates of 
qualifications from city, county, or State boards of 
examiners; and prohibiting school directors in 
sub-districts from employing teachers for a term 
which does not begin until after the next election 
of directors. 

Even with the dead-lock in the State senate, the 
bill appropriating $1,643,203.50 for the support 
of common schools has become a law. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — A neat and substantial 
school-building has just been completed at Cham- 
bersburg. ‘The most approved furniture and heat- 
ing apparatus is put therein. The school contains 
four rooms with a seating capacity for-224 pupils. 

The Franklin Co. Teachers’ Institute passed 
resolutions favoring the granting of diplomas to 
pupils who satisfactorily complete a prescribed 
course of study; also, that there should be a re- 
form in teachers’ examinations and certificates. 
That when holders of provisional certificates shall 
have reached the maximum mark of proficiency in 
any branch, they be exempted from any further 
examination therein, until an examination for pro- 


Miss Lou Hughes, formerly of the Iowa City 
high school, has accepted a position in the schools 
of Colorada Springs, Col. 

— I wish W. W. Bailey, of Rhode Island, could 
spend a month or two among the “‘ beautiful snow’’ 
blizzards of northern Iowa this winter. I think | 
his ardent love of the beauty of snow crystals 
would be slightly chilled. It is amusing to people 
here to read such effusions. They sound like 
spring poetry. W. M. M. | 

Humboldt, Iowa. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The State Reading Circle is now 
taking its first examination on work done. The | 
executive committee have elected Miss Eva Mc- 
Nally secretary, and are pushing their work vig- 
orously,. 

The Americus school building burned one night 
during the January cold snap; and the schools 
were closed because no rooms could be found in the 
village sufficient to accommodate the pupils. 

New towns in western Kansas are completing 


their first school buildings and starting school in 


fessional certificates is made. Also, that a new 
certificate for primary work be granted, to be 
called a Professional Certificate. These resolu- 
tions deserve consideration. 


State Editor, VIRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 
SoutH CAROLINA.—The trustees of the Holy 
Communion Church Institute, at Charleston, pro- 
pose changing the name to Porter Academy, in honor 
of Rev. A. Toomes Porter, D.D., the founder and 
reetor of the Institute. The Institute was organ- 
ized in October last; Mr. John Gadsden, who had 
been principal since the opening, having resigned 
his position. 
he boys’ high school of Charleston (Latin 
school) has had a larger attendance the past session 
than at any time for several years. hs require- 
ments for continuance in its classes, and for pro- 
motion and graduation, are rigidly insisted upon. 
The public schools of Columbia have a larger 
enrollment than at any time in the past. The 
school buildings there are entirely inadequate to 
the proper accommodation of the pupils. South 


Carolina, in school matters, is on the up-grade. 


supervision led State 
Supt. Graham, a year ago, to introduce an im- 
portant expedient, which was subsequently put 
inte the form of a law at the last session of the 
State legislature. ‘The statute now provides that 
the State Superintendent shall hold annually at 
least four conventions “‘for the pur of con- 
sultation, advice, and instruction, with county su- 
perintendents of schools, in regard to supervision 
and management of the public schools.’’ It is 
also made the duty of every superintendent to at- 
tend annually at least one such convention. 

Supt. Graham has made the following appoint- 
ments for this year: Milwaukee, Feb. 9 and 10; 
Oshkosh, Feb. 11 and 12; Madison, Feb. 25 and 
24; Eau Claire, Feb. 25 and 26. 

Among the topics to be discussed are the fol- 
lowing : 

Reports of superintendents on school-houses, 
teachers, examinations, institutes, course of study, 
interest in education, attendance of pupils. 

In granting certificates, what weight should be 
given to knowledge gained by visitation of schools ? 

Develop your plan of examination in physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects 
of stimulants and narcotics on the human system. 

To what extent is the superintendent respons- 
ible for the schools under his charge, including 
school-houses, teaching force, apparatus, text- 
books, attendance of pupils? 

What should the examinations of teachers in- 
clude in reference to learning, ability to teach, 
and moral character, and how often should such 
examinations occur ? 

NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— The students at Kent’s Hill Seminary num- 
ber about 160 for the term. This is the largest 
winter term since the financial panic of 1873. 

— Androscoggin Co. Teachers’ Association will 
hold a meeting at Horton street grammar school , 
Lewiston, on Saturday, Feb. 15. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— Pinkerton Academy at Derry has 65 students 
this term. 

— A number of high schools and academies in 
the State are having courses of lectures this winter. 

— The Handel Society of Dartmouth has chosen 
Profs. R. B. and C. F. Richardson, and students 
C. L. Jenks and C. D. Milliken, a committee to 
decide on the-prize college song competition. 

— The Cheshire Co. Teachers’ Institute, under 
direction of Supt. J. W. Patterson, held a meet- 
ing last week in Keene. Prof. J. K. Lord lectured 
on ‘‘German Schools’; Dr. Mowry, on ‘‘ The 
Purchase of Louisiana’’; and Hon. G. A, Little- 
field, of Rhode Island, on ‘‘ Essentials of a School.’’ 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— The supt. and teachers of Somerville, at the 
close of four lectures on drawing, given by C. M. 
Carter, Esq., agent of Board of Education on In- 
dustrial Drawing, adopted complimentary resolu- 
tions on the clear and interesting exposition of his 
method of teaching drawing, with their cordial 
approval of the same, and their wish that it might 
be adopted in the schools under their instruction. 

— The Normal Music Teachers’ Association held 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 1z2mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Pablishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Final Preparation for Amer- 
ican and English Colleges, 


PERSONALLY or by CORRESPONDENCE, 
B — 


— BY 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 

Aathor of Manuals of “Greek and Latin Prose Com 

position ” (Oxford), “ Civil Law,” “ Exercitationes 

Iambicae ” (Cambridge). 

There is a vacancy for one young man as daily pupil, 
and for one earne+t 5 0ung lady, desiring sound private 
instrac ion (wh ther for college or self-improvement 


only .anda quiet, com? 
the family. 
Dr. Humphreys also continues to instruct studen 
and confidentially to assist professors and ci 
teachers in Greek and Latia composition by correspond. 
He Is also €1 to supply full information respect- 
ing British Universities pan 
Apply by letter as below. All letters of ing on 
the 
139 West Chester Park, Boston, Jan, 15, 1806. 


home, asa member of 


"A REMARKABLE SUCCESS ! !” 


Shepard's Elements of Chemistry 


Though issued quite recently, and in the 
middie of the term, has been already adopted, 
solely on its merits, in 10 Colleges and 27 
High Schools, and is giving excellent satis- 
faction. Introduction Price, $1 12. 

We = today AN EXPERIMENT BLANK 
Book for students’ notes, to accompauy this or. 
any other chemistry. Introduc. price, 35 cts 


Sample copy of esther sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
introduction price 


D. CG. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Normal Schcol, in the 
West, a Lady Drawing Teacher, who can also do strong 
work in Common Engli*b Granches A graduate from 
the School preferred. 
Pp'y 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E suresu of Educatior, 
587 8 somerset St., Boston. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 


Rules and Exercises on English Composition. By 
The Kev. Kdwin A. Abbowu, M.A, bead Master of 
the School. vol., 16mo. Cloth. 

8. 


ENCLISH LESSONs. 


For English People, By the Rev, E. A. Abbott, M.A., 
Head Master uf the City of London School, and J. 
R. Seeley, M.A , Professor of Modern History in the 
University of ey Part I., Vocabulary. 
Part IL, Diction. Part ILI., Meter. Part 1V,, Hints 
on Selection and Arrangement, A 1 vol 
16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF 
SPEECH. 


An Introduction to Engiish Grammar. By Rev. Ed- 
win A. abbott, D D, Head master of the City of 
London School. American Fditisn. Revised and | 
enlarged by Jobn G. R. McElroy, Professor of the 
Eng ish Languxge in the University of Pennsylvania. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


HOW TO PARSE. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship t 
English Grammar. With in 

yn aster of the City o 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.60. d oer 


MAETZNER’S ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 

An English Grammar, Methodical, Analytical, and 
Histurical. With a Treatise on the Orthography, 
Prosody, Inflection, and Syntax of the English 
Tongue, sni numerous Authorities cited in order of 
Historigal Development. By Professor Maetzner of 
Berlin. Translated from the German, with the sanc. 
tion of the author, by Clair James Grece, LL.B, 
Fellow of the Philological Society. 3vols. 8vv. 
Cloth, Price. $15.00. 


SARAH TYTLER’S ART WORKS. 
a for the use of Schoolsand Learners in Art, 
and extensively usedin Acadea.ies, Seminaries, etc. 
throughout the country. 


Old Masters and their Pictures. 

Modern Painters and their Paintings 

Musica! Composers and their Works: 
16mo. Cloth. Library binding. Price, $1.50 each. 


PARACRAPH HISTORIES. 

A Paragraph History of the United States from the 
Discovery of the Continent to the Present Time. 
With triet Notes on Cuntemporanceous Eveuts. 
Chronologically arranged. By Edward Abbott. 
Square 18mo. Cloth. 50 cents 


A Pa h Hist of the American Revolution. 
By 18mo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


* We recommend it as the first history to be used in 
our public and private schools.” — Phila. Press. 


Terms for introduction given on application. Send for descriptive educational catalogue. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 3 


Somerset Street, Boston. 


Methods of Teaching. 
By JOHN SWEIT, 
4 HANDBOOK OF PRINCIPLES AND WORKING MODELS FOR COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


postpaid, for $1.50 each. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
$7 5 Will buy 3-inch Mounted Telescope worth 
$200, and 2-ft. Globe worth $50, Postal 
pot noticed Hammns, Keokuk, Lowa, 


acter, condensed ‘dare 


bool in covers,” and contalns Meth f hi f » 
— odg of Teaching of the most approved char 


NEW ENGLAND FU 


nners. 


Price, $1.50. 
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Feb, 11, 1886. 


its monthly meeting, Saturday afternoon, in the _ 
Old South Meeting House, mn. ._ Mr. H. E. PERSONAL. 
Holt presided, and, after a few remarks, intro-| __ Rev. F. M. Spencer is soon to retire from the 


duced Dr. F. J. Campbell, F. R. G. S., principal : ; 
of the Royal Normal College and Academy of  fyons ned of Muskingum College. The Guernsey 
Music for the Blindin London. Dr. Campbell re-! off the instit & 
ferred to the fact that most of his teachers are! milion, as successor of Mr. 
Americans, and stated that American teachers pe . 

were more versatile and better fitted for the work| — Rev. John W. Hall, D.D., for several years 
than the English. Supt. M. L. Hawley, of; president of Miami University, has recently gone 
Gloucester, spoke on ‘‘ Music in the Schools,’’ | his reward. The funeral serviees were held at 
President Holt followed in a lesson illustrated by the First Presbyterian Church, Covington, Ky. 

a class of children on ‘‘ Music in the Primary; —Prof. E. T. Quimby, of Hanover, N.'H., of the 
Grades.”’ The question drawer was conducted by , U. S. Coast Survey, has been appointed surveyor, to 
Mr. L. T. Wade, director of music in the Welles-| represent the commissioners OF that State in the 
ley schools. adjustment of the boundary line between that State 

— The New England sam Sountgten held and Massachusetts. 

a very interesting meeting in Boston, on Friday, — The Omaha Bee speaks in very compliment- 
and Saturday, Feb. 5 and 6; Prof. C, C. Rounds, ary terms of the work Supt. M. H. few doing 
of New Hampshire, in thechair, Mr. A. B. Mor- in'that city. Political strife and petty wranglin 

rill, of Connecticut, spoke on Physics in Normal which formerly prevailed, have given place to 
Schools ;’’ Mr. Larkin Dunton related interesting mony and coiperation on the part of the board 
experiences in German schools, detailing meth superintendent, teachers, and people; and the 
quite minutely; and Mr. A. C. Boyden illustrated happy change is attributed in large eaetemee to th " 
” ability, tact, and hard work of the superintendeng. 

estions and q - > 

a body of inquirers. os) - Lippincott, one of | eading pub- 

— By the liberality of Professor Horsford, *‘ the “ ye bli h ns of Philed Ca Ogg y noticed by 
Sabbatical grant” will be established at Wellesley ff ont E H. Batl These held 
College, thus giving the professors enumerated in ablish pe a 
the scheme a year of rest every seven years. This it = H 
year is rather a year of change, as the beneficiary 1 
_| Lea, Edgar H. Butler, Henry T. Coates, Mr. 
is required to it in Europe, acquainting her F is Wells, H C Baird, Th M 
self with the latest educational ideas there current, Kellar. Joh ary 1. 
and enjoying half her regular salary meanwhile, A all were 

RHODE ISLAND. mously, eulogizing Mr. Lippincott as a business 

— Atthe business meeting of the Institute of In-|™an who laid the foundation of the great house 
struction last week, Mr. Manchester of Providence, | Which bears his name upon the broad principles of 
for the Executive Board, said that the matter of commercial honor and personal integrit. ; and who 
changing the time of the annual meeting had been did much to make the name of a Philadelphia 
discussed in committee, and, while there was a va- | ™erchant respected and trusted. 
riety of opinions a the general sentiment 
seemed to be favorable to holding the meeting ear- 
lier in the season. Mr. Whittemore of Providence 
offered an amendment to Article 5 of the Consti- 
tution, fixing the date of the annual meeting in 
October instead of January. The amendment 
was carried by a vote of 41 to 3. A further 
amendment was proposed, adding the words “‘ or 
November,’’ which was adopted by a vote of 20 to 
16. Mr. Ackley of Warren, in order to avoid any 
ambiguity, moved that the annual meeting be held 
in the year 1886. So voted. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Eli H. How- 
ard, showed the balance from last year to have 
been $5.05 ; receipts, $445,55 ; expenditures, $445,- 
12; balance on hand, 43 cents. The membership 
for the past five years has been as follows: 1881, 
263 ; 1882, 276; 1883, 341; 1884, 434; 1885, 
516 ; while the expenditures have been, respect- 
ively, $330.29, $345.12, $306.66, $406.91, and 
$445.12. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the 
following list of officers for the ensuing year, who 
were unanimously elected : Pres.—Alvin F. Pease ; 
Vice-Prests.—Rey. Daniel Leach, D.D., Thomas 
B. Stockwell, Horace S. Tarbell, Sarah E. Doyle, 
and others; Sec.—Lewis H. Meader; Assist. Sec. 
—Charles N. Bentley; Treas.—Eli H. Howard; 
Assist. Treas.—Fred H. Saunders. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, of Philadelphia, of 

the Yale class of ’53, delivers the annual com- 


soe oration before the Yale Law School in 
une. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES, 
Dr. O. G. Cilley, Boston, says: ‘‘I have used 
it with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, 
and derangement of the liver and kidneys.’ 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


(Look for a new announcement each week.) 


Premium No. 4. 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT TO YOURSELF 
OR 
SOME PRIZED FRIEND. 


A Silver Napkin Ring. 
Medium Size, Handsomely Engraved. 
UsEFuL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Get one new subscriber for Tux Jour- 
NAL,— price $2.50,—and the Ring will 
be sent postpaid. 

Fiery Prizks THE Course OF A YEAR. 

The person obtaining the most, provid- 
ing the number exceeds twenty-five, will 
receive a set of LONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE 
Works. 

Address at once, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Ir will well repay you to call and see 
the Business Exchange Room that runs in 
connection with H. B. Bryant’s Chicago 
Business College. Young men in the East 
who expect to enter business in the West 
can gain invaluable experience in a few 
months by spending their time in this Ex- 
change Room. 


(e See Premiums Nos, 1, 2, and 3. 


Wentworth’s Series.—‘ The most Successful Books of the last Decade.” 


WENTWORTH & REED’S 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION. 


VI + 474 pp. Retail Price, $120. Also issued in Three Parts, at 40 cents each, retail. 
Special terms to Agents. 


PHILADELPSIA, PA. — These books are in exact accord with the methods of teaching primary 
— now required in the Philadelphia schools, JAMES MAcALISTER, Superintendent. 
OVIDENCE K.—It is admirabie in plan, and thoroughly worked out its details. It deserves 
an immense success, H. 8. TARBELL, Superintendent. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. — We have recen laced “ First Steps in Number” in the hands of allour 
Primary teachers, and it is proving a most valuable sid to their work. 8. T. DUTTON, Superintendent. 


CHICAGO, L— There is no other book of the kind to be compared with it. 
0. BRIGHT, Prin. Douglas School. 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 


“HOW TO TEACH NUMBER;:;” 


An Outline of the Method of this Book. 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER, -— Porns’; WENTWORTH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Introduction Price, allowance | ABSTHMETIC. troduction Price, 75 cents ; 


a 
old book 12 cen’ allowance for old book,30 cents. 


A Complete Two - Book Course. 
Sample copier, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


CHARTS OF THE 


Human Body, 


— FOR 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


NEW, CHEAP, ACCURATE, ARTISTIC, 
SIMPLE, anp DURABLE. 


The introduction of the study of Physiology and 
Hygiene into Primary and Grammar Grades of our 
public schools creates a demand for an entirely new 
class of charts, and the large number of rooms to be 
supplied necessitates a less expensive line than has 
heretofore been offered. The elementary nature of 
the instruction requires simple illustrations showing 
prominently the facts to be taught unincumbered 
with the great mass of detail necessary in surgical 
works and to some extent in High School instruc- 
tion. THE CHARTS or toe HUMAN BODY, 
just now issued, have been prepared with great 
care and expense to meet this want. All the en- 
gravings are new,—many from original drawings, 
made from nature, and are printed in chromo-lithog- 
raphy on a superior cloth-backed paper made ex- 
pressly for this class of work. 

Three large Charts, 25x38 inches, contain 39 
figures, as shown in the accompanying cuts. Chart 
No. 1 contains 1o figures, principally devoted to 
the bones, including a full skeleton 33 inches high, 
detailed drawings of the skull, vertebra, hand, 
foot, knee-joint, etc., and very carefully studied 
drawings of the teeth, about double size and with 
a sectional view of one tooth very greatly enlarged. 
Chart No. 2 has 13 figures showing the location 
of the organs in the trunk, the circulation of the 
blood, the effect of intemperance on the stomach, 
the use of the muscles, and the effect of tight lacing. 
Chart No. 3 is devoted to the nervous system and 
the five senses, which are very carefully illustrated. 
In the material and manufacture these Charts are 
wonderfully cheap, accurate, and elegant. They 
are mounted in three styles, as shown in the three 
accompanying illustrations. In No. 1 the sheets, 
with a heavy cover, back and front, are all at- 
tached to one head-stick over which the front 
' sheets may be thrown to show those behind. No. 2 
is the ordinary map-mounting, with a head moulding 
and bottom roll. No, 3, an elegant spring roller 
case. 

In order to place these Charts in a very large 
number of the s¢hool.rooms of the country, they are 
offered to School Boards at the low price of $3.00 
per set wef, in styles No. 1 and 2. Instyle No. 3, the 
cost of the spring case must be added. We will 
mail for examination, a set of sample sheets, printed 
on ordinary thin paper, to any School Officer or 
Teacher contemplating buying, which shall be re- 
mailed to us, whether an order is given or not. 


HART 


THE HUMAN 
c 


«> For Descriptive Circulars, samples, or special 
information, send to : 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten and School Aids and Apparatas, 
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ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER C0.’S 

Title. Author. Publisher. Ph g ice. 
I. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin. 
Zep Jackson H. Roberts Brothers. ston, $1.25 
Napoleon the First. Seeley 1:50 oO 
Our Little Ann. - - 00 
Famous Women: Rachel. Kennard ‘ it 
The New King Arthur. Funk & Wagnalls, NY, 
Inorganic Chemistry. - Richter P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila, ; 
The House at Crague. - : Sleight T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, J 1 4 
Evolution and Religion. PartIl. - Beecher Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY, 1 
My Ten Year's Imprisonment. Pellico Cassell & Co, N Y, : oe N WRIT | 
Brain Rest. - Corning GP Putnam's Sons. N Y, | 
Hints on Language. - - lee & Boston. 

The Glasse of Time. In First Ages. Peyton. John B Alden, N Y, 50/644 x9 4, 8x 1114. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever made at that price 
Geographical Plays. - - - - Andrews Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 00 
How Third Music Reader. - Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 
The Leadiug Facts of English History. - Montgomery ed ba “ 112 | 
An Aid to English Grammar, - - Stark weather C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 75 
Sylvan: A Tragedy and other Poems. bn? Brentano Bros, N Y, 1 25 
Outlines of Congregational History. . Huntington Cong 8 § & Pub Soc, Boston, pe WRITING T A B 
An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. Remson Henry Holt & Co, NY, 1 ’ 
A Crimson Stain. - - - & 
é - - - , Chicago. 2 E ; 

Berap-book recirations. No,4. - 25 With LITHOGRAPHED PicrureE of Yacht Puritan Covers. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, i 50|Commercial, Packet, and Lettersizes. . . + » Retailing at15, 15, and 30 cents. 
The Humbler Poets. - - - - - - Thompson Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago, 2 00 . 
The Diacritical Speller. - - - - NY, 
Storie of Provence. per& NY, N and EXERCISE BOOKS 
Stories of Provence. - - Lee Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 an 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The funeral of the late John D. Philbrick oc- 
curred at Danvers, Thursday, Feb. 4. 


— The women of Vermont may be late in tak- 
ing up the idea that they ought to have the ballot, 
but those that have taken it up are tremendously 
in earnest, if one may judge by the resolutions 
adopted at their recent convention.—N. Y. Mail. 


—A baboon on Staten Island is a confirmed 
beer drinker, and often gets hilarious on it,—makes 
a man of himself, as it were,— but will not tolerate 
the music of a band in his vicinity if he can pre- 
vent it.— Temperance Banner. 


— A Sioux girl, at Hampton school, in her es- 
say asked why the Indians did not accept civiliza- 
tion before, and replied by this illustration: ‘‘ If 
one small boy feeds a cat while another is beat- 
ing i, do you think the cat will stay to enjoy the 

‘ood ?”” 


— The schools of Austria have been forbidden 
using paper ruled in square or diagonal lines, as 
such paper has been found to injure the eyesight 
of pupils. In future only paper plain or ruled 
straight across is to be employed. 


— Night schools for the boys and young men em- 
ployed in mines are being established in the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, in conformity with a law 
enacted by the last Legislature. Industrial schools 
will also be organized at different points, mine 
bosses and many miners taking great interest in 
the movement. 


— The Princetonian recalls that in 1757 a set of 
rules was prepared by Mr. Burr, father of Aaron 
Burr, and president of Princeton College. One 
read as follows: ‘‘ Every student shall pay four 
shillings per quarter for study, rent, sweeping their 
rooms and making their beds, and such as smoke 
or chew tobacco, five shillings for incidental 
charges.’’ 


— Three Massachusetts towns will be 250 years 
old this year, —Springfield in May, Dedham in 
September, and Scituate in October. Lynn and 
Duxbury will be 250 years old next year; and in 
1889, Taunton, Barnstable and several other places 
in Southeastern Massachusetts will take their turn. 
Albany, N. Y., is arranging to celebrate her 200th 
anniversary this year. ; 


— The Misses Drexel, the three daughters of the 
late F. A Drexel, the Philadelphia banker, have 
completed the purchase of a tract of land, com- 
prising 200 acres, near Bristol, Pa., upon which 
they will establish an industrial home and school 
for orphan boys, which will be placed under the 
instructoral direction of the Roman Catholic order 
of the Christian Brothers, a religious community 
of teachers. Archbishop Ryan will have super- 
vision of the institution. 


— The Bureau of Education at Washington, in 
furtherance of an inquiry into the state of musical 
education in this country, has sent circulars of in- 
quiry to superintendents of city schools, normal 
schools, schools for the blind, preparatory and high 
schools and academies, and recently to musical or- 
ganizations. Any musical organization which has 
not reeeived a blank to be filled out should send 
to the Bureau for a copy. 


— Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, reports that there 
are 325,000 children in the State who do ngt attend 
school and are growing up in ignorance. There 
are no means of obtaining accurate information on 
the subject, however, and the Philadelphia Ledger 
thinks the number not so large. Yet if these fig- 
ures are only estimated, the showing is a very 
startling one. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for vay | the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold pogenatey ; School-edi- 
tion (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1 25. For sale by 
all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
Prof. A. KNOFLAOH, 140 Nassau 8t., New York.— 

mailed free. az 


SHORT QUOTATIONS, 


For Memory Exercises in Schools Families, 
for Autograph Albums, > on 


Edited by Grorcs C. Hopers, A.M. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, 15 cente. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
555 6 Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade and sunshine : 
Rule dy love, O Hiawatha. — Longfellow. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save pose Car- 
riage Hire and Transferof Baggage by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and epyers per day. Euro 

Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the NS. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


— Choose an author as you would a friend. 
—Earl of Roscommon. 


Scott’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, in Tubercular Troubles 
of the Lungs. Dr. A. F. Johnson, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, says: ‘‘I have used Scott’s Emulsion in 
Tubercular troubles, with satisfaction, both to 
patients and myself.’’ 

— And so the word had breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds. 


—Tennyson. 


_— ‘* My little son, three years of age, was ter- 
ribly afflicted with scrofula. His head was en- 
tirely covered with scrofulous sores, and his body 
showed many marks of the disease. A few bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured him,”’—W. J. Beck- 
ett, Hymera, Ind. 


— Each individual heart of ours goes on bright- 
ening with its own hopes, burning with its own de- 
sires, grieving with its own pain. —Thackeray. 


I found it a sure cure.—I have been troubled 
with catarrhal deafness for seven or eight years, 
with a roaring noise in my head. I bought medi- 
cine in 13 States, but nothing helped me till I pro- 
cured a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm. In four days 
I could hear as well as ever. I am cured of the 
Catarrh as well. I consider Ely’s Cream Balm 
the best medicine ever made.—GARRETT WID- 
RICK, Hastings, N. Y. 


— Intellectual tasting of life will not supersede 


muscular activity. —Enmerson. 


; , What makes life dreary is the want of mo- 
tive.’” A motive to use Esterbrook’s pens is to 


become a good writer. All stationers furnish 
them. 


— Ajl the sweet serenity of books. 
—Longfellow. 
— In all matters, before beginning, a diligent 
preparation should be made. —Cicero. 


Apvice TO Morners. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 


— Believe me, upon the margin of celestial 
streams alone those simples grow which cure the 
heartache! —Longfellow. 


1. Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. ta set contains 212 large, elegant 
merit carte, price per set, $1; 
alf se q new designs ze, reward and 
medals, didlomas, school re 
credit, birthday, friendsh 
giltcards. Larg 


— Great is the art of beginning, but greater the 
art is of ending ; 
Many a peom is marred by a rfluous verse. 
—Elegiac Verses. 


rts, reward, excelsior, merit, 
Christmas, scripture, fine 
es 20c. All postpaid. 

E ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


— Sympathy can poeple cur solitude with a 


We 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. Copyinc Books, in three series, 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO,, 


146, 148, 150 Center Street, - - New York. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Born Fes. 27, 1807. Diep Marcu 24, 1882. 


Material for the Celebration on Feb. 27 of the Anniversary of 
Longfellow's Birthday. 


A 4-page Biographical Sketch, |The Atlantic Life-size Portrait. 
tue | Fine Steel Portraits 


house. 1 cent, 
25 ceute each. 


Leaflets, illustrated, 1 rose sneets, The on ctellow Calendar 1s. 


and in a pamphlet, Either form, 24 cts. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish Long fellow's Residence. 


DRAMATIZED. 15 cents. A colored lithograph of the historic mansion 
( Washington’s Headquarters’) at Cambridge, in 

This provides a simple, instructive, and highly in-| which a’ Lentelio’ lived al forty years. Size 
teresting entertainment of about an hour in length. . 


12x16. Price 50 cts 


Of the numerous editions of Longfellow’s works, the following are recommended . 
maki tion for a Birthday Celebration : 
~~ Ib oent editions of HYPERION, OUTRE MER, EVANGELINE, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR and 
twenty other selections, THE SONG OF HIAWATHA (in two parts) ; THE MODERN CLASSIC 40-cent 
Edition of Favorite Poems ; and the HOUSEHOLD EDITION of the Poems (complete, excepting the Trag- 
edies), $1.70. 
Any of these publications will be sent to teachers postpaid, on receipt of the prices named. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street. Boston, Mass. 


WOOD’S BOTANIES. 


The Best Text-Books for Students. 


FuLtty Up wiTH THE TIMES. 


Tue “PIONEER” SERIES COMPLETE. 


Prof. O. R. WILLIS, Editor. 


Wood’s Object-Lessons in Botany. 41.00. 


For Beginners. 


Wood’s Botanist and Florist. 


For Field and Forest. 


Wood’s Glass Book in Botany. $2.50. 


Includes all the Flora east of the Mississippi, north and south. Contains the 
best introduction to the morphology of plants. Has about 500 different species 
more than any other single Flora. 


Wood and Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany. 


For the Amateur. 


Wood’s Plant Records. 


Wood’s Plant Record. Plain 4to, cloth. Price for examination, 55 cts. 

Wood’s Plant Record, wlth King’s Check Tablet. Price, for examination, §5 cts. 
By the dozen, $5.60. 

Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40 cts. 


Wood’s Botanical Apparatus: Seamens. 
A portable tin trunk, containing drying press, knife, trowel, microscope, and 
tweesers. The above prices are for examination and introduction only. 


$1.75. 


$1.00. 


For full description and sample copies, address 


i, A 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers New York and Chicago. 


H. B. CABRRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfeld Boston. 


A. P. FLINT, Agent, 1036 Arch &. Philadelphia. 


fant to tasto, Tt sooths the child, softens the | 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, es 
! and is best known remedy for diarrhea, 
25 cts a bottle. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Feb. 11, 1886. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 


FOR 


PRACTICAL MEN 


new and enlarged e of Practical and 
sdeatie Books, 96 pages 8vo. Catalogue of Bonks 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, Mechanics,Machinery, 
and Dynamical Engineering, and a Catalogue of Books 
on Civil Engineesing, Bridge-Building, Strength of Ma- 
terial, Railroad Construction, ete. A catalogue of a 
Miscellaneous Collection of Practical and Scientific 
Books, @ list of Books on Electro-Metaliurgy, etc. A 
Catalogue of Books relating to Electrical Science, List 
of Leading Books on Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Mine:- 
alogy, Assaying, Chemical Analysis, etc. List of Books 
on eing, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Wool- 
en Manufacture; and two Catalogues of Books and 
Pamphlets on Social Science, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection, Free Trade, and the Tariff, etc.; and other Cat- 
alogues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch 
of Science applied to the arte, sent free and free of post- 
age to any one in any part of the world who will furnish 

asians “HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Indastrial Publishers, Bo »ksellers, and Importers, 

810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HARVARD CLASS OF ’86. 


ted next Autumn, in a Classical lLostitute in 
non lvania, one of your class, to teach Latin, Greek, 
athematics, Salery not large, but experience 


and 
fred, Apply to 
aes HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


d successfal nts to introduce “ Dr, 
‘COMMENTARY the New Testament, io 
every county. It gives both versions, with notes on 
the revised text. It has alternate biank leaves for per- 
sonal annotation, fine illustrations, excellent maps, 
charts, etc. 

Those who sold “ HrrogoocK’s ANALYSIS” or 
“Krrro’s History ” should investigate. A few Gen- 
eral Agents wanted, Address 

Cc. F. ALDEN & C@., Pub!'ishers, 


31 Milk Street, Boston. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Heals the Sores. 
BRestores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BAL™ 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations. A 
particle is applied to each 


“FEVER 


nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, by mail 
orat druggists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVRRSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. the 
Sane OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 


S(TY, Entrance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T, TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Bos 


ton. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address 
dent, or Prof. E. k 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
ncipal, 69 Chester Seeare, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
dale . A home school of exce tages. 
Address OHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. ™ 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG YF, Boston 
r em an at. tory. 


th« 


. RUGGLES, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 

of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 

Ing. or circular and further particulars apply at thé 


ool, 1 

Ass STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
2 RORSTER. Both Sexes. 

TATE NORMAL SuHOOL, 

Dext term will bogin with entrance exaninstion 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, 
*or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.I. 
NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTT. 188 
HODRE-ISLAND 8TA TR SCACOL, 


PROVIDENOER, 
course of study, 3 years. A and Ad- 
Classes 


vanced Course for of stud 
tor Otrealar or information, 
PREPARATORY. 


AND 
RL CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Providence 
and Scientific and 


branches. 
Address Rion, & 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ELEMENTARY CHARTS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY. 


THE special attention of our readers is invited to 
the very striking advertisement of the Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass., in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, of Elementary Charts of The Hu- 
man Body, for Instruction in Physiology and Hy- 
giene. The introduction of the study of Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene into the lower grades of schools 
in this country, as demanded by public opinion and 
by the laws of many of the States, necessitates the 
use of charts, and the large number of rooms to be 
supplied has created a universal inquiry among 
school officers for something better suited to this 
grade of instruction than those heretofore pub- 
lished. 

These Charts of the Human Body are timely 
and have been prepared especially to meet this 
call for aclear, accurate, and simple series of illus- 
trations at a moderate price_and without the com- 
plicated details which are necessary in more ad- 
vanced classes, but which confuse younger pupils 
and possibly cause them to ask questions far in ad- 
vance of their comprehension. 

The several figures have been selected and drawn, 
with express reference to this grade of work, in 
many cases from nature, and wherever copied from 
standard publications they have been verified or 
corrected by competent experts. The plates have 
been very carefully prepared and the printing ex- 
ecuted in chromo-lithography with the abundance 
of impressions necessary to the best effects, whether 
in natural or conventional',colors. There are 
thirty-nine figures in all, on three Charts, each 25 
by 38 inches. 

In the materials and manufacture, these charts 
are a marvel of cheapness, accuracy, and elegance. 
They are printed in a large number of colors, on a 
cloth-backed paper made specially for this grade 
of work, and, to suit the wants of all, are mounted 
in three styles as shown in the cuts in the adver- 
tisement. 

The figures are selected with special reference 
to the ground covered by the various text books 
on this subject in this grade, and will be found to 
ber in harmony with the general plan of these 
books. 

In the Handbook accompanying these Charts 
one figure forcibly illustrates the effect of tight 
lacing; three figures show by comparison the 
changes in the lining membrane of the stomach by 
the use of alcohol, from the state of health to the 
inflamed stomach of the moderate drinker and the 
ulcerated condition in the inebriate. These will 
serve as well as others, as far as the child can un- 
derstand, to_illustrate the effects on the lungs, 
liver, and kidneys. ‘The insidious’ effects on the 
brain, heart, and nerves cannot be physiologically 
shown by any diagrams, and can only be impressed 
on the mind of the pupil by careful teaching and 
explanations of the normal conditions of the hu- 
man system. 


SwAsEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Coi. Parker’ s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


Every educator is interested in pens, and we 
desire to ask al) of our readers to notice, every 
other week, the announcement, on the first page of 
Tuer JOURNAL, of The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
The pens of this famous Company are of the best 
quality and are made in great varieties adapted for 
all kinds of business, and especially suited to school 
purposes. It should be the pride and glory of 
every teacher to use the best American products 
at all times. The ‘‘ Falcon’’ Pen we have used 
for years, and know that ithas no superior. ‘“‘ No. 
048”? is the style; try it. 

S. LAURA Ens1Gn, A.M., Teacher of History 
and Geography in the State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has issued two very valuable pam- 
phlets, giving full and, as far as we have observed, 
very accurate outlines of, first, the history of ancient 
mediaeval, and modern times, and second, the his- 
tory of the United States. These outlines are in- 
tended as guides for presentation of the subjects 
by topics. Teachers will find them helpful. 


Yes; I would learn of thee thy song, 
With all its flowing number, 

And, in a voice as fresh and strong 

As thine is, sing it all day long, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Brockway 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
"Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGBS, and FAMILIES with Teachers (for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are ch only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 


Teachers in America, and leaves no ve for repre. 
senting any but those who are suitable. 
R. E. AVERY, 


School Bureau 
2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


539 
TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE AGENCY, 
36 Weet Bist Street, New Werk City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Kastern Educational Bareao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 


invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin 

tendents and Committees to call and convince them 

selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
Address 


ers, 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


Elo 
A [Both Sexes) 
Teachers’ Bureau © 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 

etc.,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 

Also Book-keepers, Stenograpters, Copyists, to Busi- 

ness Firms. Mrs. A. D CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, 


N. Y. City. 
No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Tedchers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Beston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wating geet Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candi 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS, 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St, bet, Broadway and 4th Ave, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions. 
Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of eet A Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 

Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 

itions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
hemselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 

Th ureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. : 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


‘o charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. 
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1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


I8 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING OO., 


And hear it in my slumbers. 


803 Somerset §t., Boston. 


him. 


EST TEACHERS, and FOREIGN, 


promptly provided for, Families, Schools, Colleges, 
« Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, sch 
co pels families supericr 


ent o on; 
good schools ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Teachers’ 
240 mx (1) 23 U Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sucogssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


APRIL 9-86 


We mail to 9),000 Schools, Superintendents, and Committees, to 
aid them in selection of Teachers for the ensuing year, our an- 
nual SCHOOL BULLETIN; which will contain numbered list 
of Teachers (no names printed), with qualifications in detail, 
salary desired, ete., of each applicant. Successful Teachers de- 
siring a change or better positions, can have the benefits of this 
work by filling out our blank before above date. Send vame on 


postal. Our Special Offer brings the real cost of registration to 
about 75 cts. School properties sold. The BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. P.O. box 1868. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1S NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 

It has been in successful operation six years. Hun- 
dreds ot teachers who have obtained positions through 
its influence, vouch for its efficiency. 

Vacancies are constantly occurring. ter now. 

School Officers supplied with teachers without charge. 

A stor 

W.D KERR, Managers, Yorn. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
OONSOIENTIOUS and RELIABL* in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 

Dr. NATHAN C. SOHAEFFER, 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 cow 631 Hamilton » Allentown, Pa. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
1880. 


ESTABLISHED IN 5 

Rome, GA., MAROH 10, 1885. 
During the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School A 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 

R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 

look this A . 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

cow South Cherry 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PRECISELY SO. 


Hream Oxncott, LL.D. : 
Dear Sir: —The first of January, I wrote to eight 
different Echool Agencies for Circulars and App)ica- 


|tion Forms. Among the number received, was that of 


the N. E. Bureau, and I can truthfully say, yours ir 
the most satisfactory of themall. The othe:s charge 
either an enormous commission or registration fee. 
Another important point in your favor is the facility 
you have for advertising in that most valuable paper, 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, I inclose my 
tion and fee, P, 
Feb. 1, 1886. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
ais 15 Bromfield St., Besten: 


no son by addres Sufferers will learn of a simple rem 
Free, by addressing CO, J, MASON, 78 Nassua St, N. ¥, 
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Appletons’ Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACOOMPANY 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 
Seven Charts in set. Size 26 x 38 inches. Mounted on New Patent Revolving Map and Chart Supporter 


Price with Supperter, 


Price without Supperter, - 


Charts, like maps, that can be placed where the pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed in his mind fre- 


ently in sight, are valuable ai 
ustration. 


to memory, and to the accurate knowledge of subjects that require graphic 
These Charts have been prepared with the same objects 


in view as were observed in the preparation of the 


y-Books, by the same anther, viz., to illustrate newer,better,and more rational modes of teaching penmanship. 


ese C 


harta are drawn and engraved in the most artistic style, and beautifully printed from stone. They 


will be found a very useful and attractive aid in every school-room. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 


Grube's Method. 


Teachers who have heard of it are sure to want It. 
They may obtain it by sending 


30 cents 


To the Publishers, who will mail the frst and only 
complete exposition of this popular method of teaching 
elementary arithmetic published in America, 


Address 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 


85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


e $1.00 
Beautified. 


amd Modern Peoples “ 


For the Household and Reference: 
Barnes’ Popular Wistery of the United 
States. One volume. —{ 8vo, cloth. 320 Wood 
Engravings and 12 Steel Plates. Special Price to 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The book before us is a rare specimen of what a 
school text-book should be. It is written ina clear, 
eazy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and , and seizes upon the most important 


and essential points, so that it is fall of interest to 
young minds.” — New England ‘ournal of Education. 


‘A. 8. BARNES & ©O., Publishers 
lil & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CaggineTon, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & co’s 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
Languages. 


Stock 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 


THe VERY LaTEesr, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 
CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Leighton’s History ef Rome ; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Meetel’s French Course ; 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 

lish ond Higher Lessons in English ; 
HMiutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene ; 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


postal of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 
price 


to teachers by the author on receipt of half 


Descriptive circulars, the retail and the 
introduction price of cach volume, will sent to ap- 


plicants. 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
555 tf Green 8t., Germantown, Pa. 
f 
BEAUTIFUL CARDS BooKs. 
large, Clegant sample ve. 


Read our Premium No. 
4, on page 93. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 


$3 Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 

singly or in sets; each 56 cents in , 40 cents in 
paper covers. 

1. THE FRIENDLY EDITION in twenty 

umes. elegan brary 68, 80) only sets; 

cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. , 


For new il: strated circular, address 
A. ©, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 . 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


CYCLOPA DIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johnson's alone has 
jast been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholurs) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfuctory, in 
every respect, than the Britanica. Teechers can earn 
$75a week. For terms and outfit, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


phy, Histology, Vegetable 
Systematic Botany, and EcONOMIO BOTANY. By 
A. Kellerman, Ph D. 12mo. $1.25 
Kellerman: Iliustrated Plant Aualysis, A 
classified list of the Wild Flowers of the U.8., with 
Keys and A Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo. 
$1. Send for and terms for introduction. 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS &(0,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brook’s Normal Mathematical (ourse. 

1. Standard Arith. Oourse, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Norma! Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


A NEW BOTANY. 


Object Lessons on Plants, 
FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
By W. Lewis, - Price, $1.00. 


This book is profusely illustrated, and contains full 
directions and explanations for teachers, with methods 
for teaching and recitation, and is in every way helpfal 
to the teacher and inspiring to the pupil. 


A specimen for examination with view to in- 
troduction, will be mailed for 60 cents, 


Address the Publishers, 
A. LOVELL & CO., 
5574 16 Astor Place, New Work. 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis , 1884. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


For sale 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem.Physicloegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geeg., 1.10 
BRescoe’s Lessens in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessensin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUOATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary pooees. 

Prang’s Trades and Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teach Color in 

Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of | Schoo! Pencils, 
School Compasses, 
wa For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PBANG EDUOQATIONAL 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, BosTror. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 


Orane & Brun’s French Reader, 180 
Day’s Ethics, Rsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students. 

(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. _Lilus. 00 


Lefiingwell’s English Classics fur Schools, - © 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - « 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, — 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books. 9 vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. e -. §.60 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~* 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - 
The Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, 1,25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS. 


FISKES ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. » $2.50 


Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books, as follows: 
ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. . e $1. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGBAL CALOULUS, 2.25 
ANALYTIO MECHANIOS, e - 8.00 

*,* Send for catalogues. 

33 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


THE NEW ENG. PUB. OCO.. 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 


Song Greeting. 
60 cts., or $6. dez) By L.O. Emerson, A 
collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 
16 cts. or $6 per doz.) By E. Leslie. 
ton of the best Part-Songs, Duets, etc, 

Song Reader. 2. 
60 cta. 6 per dos.) By Emerson and Brown. 


Public School Hymnal, 


(40 cts. or $360 per doz.) Byjirving Emerson. 
Large collection of well chosen hymns and tunes, 


Welcome Chorus, by W. 8. Tilden. 
High School Chori, by Emerson & Tilden. 


Laurel Wreath, by W. 0. Perkins, are three 
very successful h School Song Books. Price, 
each, $1 or $9 per dozen. 

For Common Schools, 

American School Music Readers. 
Book 1 (35 ~~) Book 2 (50 cts.), Book 3 (50 cts.), by 
Emerson & en, are increasingly popular in gra- 
ded schools. 


Song Bells, by L. 0. Emerson, and 


Golden Robin, by W. 0. Perkins, are two 
very popular general collections of genial school 
songs. Price ofeach, 50 cts. or $4.80 per doz. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON:& CO., Boston. 


A GRAND AND BRILLIANT CHORUS : 
** Holy, Hely is the Lerd.” 
For 8. A. T. & B. with Organ or Orchestra accompan!- 
ment, by F.G. Goes. Price. 60 cts. 

This BEAUTIFOL CHORDS is admirably adapted for 
use at festivals of rejoicing, Conventions, or ed 
Concerts. It contains some charming Solos, Duets for 
Sopr. and Tenor, with a poneng accompaniment, and 
cannot fail to become a great favorite among Choirs 
and the Musical Public. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., Music Publishers, 
No. 7 Bible House, 4th Ave , bet. 8th & 9th Sts., N.Y. 


Fine collec- 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIEE, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and ginal, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No.13. 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations. 
es, Paper, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
4@-The full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 
“This is the best series of the kind published.” 
—School Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


0 Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision 
is made for all ages and all occasions. 

“In variety and originality this is the best book 

e lea or 
apon pe of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 

Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 

The Matienal School of Oratory. Philadelphia. 


TEXT - BOOKS 
ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, 


ASSAYING, MECHANICS, 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY, 


s|CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 


DRAWING, STEAM ENGINE, 
ELECTRICITY, ARCHITECTURE, 
GEOMETRY: ETC. 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*,* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


exposition of the best 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 
Economic Class Record. 


Bend for specimen pages and circulars. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St. N. Y. City. 


cloth. Specimen copy will be gent, postpaid, by 


A practical method of teaching Lengeem» Lessons, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography. History, and Physiology. Adapted ly 


th nds of teachers using the text-books of the Eclectic Educati | 
mail, on receipt of 60 cents. ae Saree 


9 262 pages, 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Ex 
ercises, Grammar and Composition, 


By ©. C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART Iil., follows the inductive Method. The essentials of English Gram- 


mar are presented. 
ral and p 
ension of 


The relation of words, phrases, and sentences to one another are ta: ht by nata 
ve method of analysis. Practice in wri sho senten = ay 4 ‘ 
ces is begun at the very outset, 


‘or formal composition. 


es ec blish 
+ ed. Following are the prices for first intro 


postpaid, for with a view to first 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. F. STHARNG, N. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 
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fully graded for iatermediate classes. 226 pages. 61 as 
| 
of the above mailed, postage pald, for 
. tion, on receipt of price. 
3 For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 
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